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Which is the fastest typewriter ? 


board. And to the fact that Royal’s accelerating type-bar 
action is generally admitted to be the fastest known. 

But far more impressive than any claim of ours, we be- 
lieve, are the following progress figures for three of the 
world’s greatest typists after they changed to a Royal: 


HOSE ARE fighting words in the typewriter business. 
Because, naturally, every maker fondly believes that 
his is the speediest of all. We of Royal point to our many 
time-and-effort-saving devices; such as M AGIC* Margin, 
Touch Control*, Fingertip Controls, Finger Flow Key- 
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ALBERT TANGORA 
(holder of World's all-time speed record) 


STELLA WILLINS 
(holder of World's all-time record for women) 


CORTEZ PETERS 
(World's fastest Portable operator) 
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Copyright 1941 Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Reproduces pencil, pen and 
ink or typewritten originals. Every school needs 
25 to 100 copies of school materials—and here’s 
the quickest, surest and most economical way 
yet devised to get them. 


5c Per 100 Copies—Lowest Cost Duplication! 
Fast! Sharp and Bright! 8 Colors! Foolproof! 


For Schools, Especially 


The New Ditto R-5 is a miracle of speed, velvety 
action and wide versatility—using pencil, pen and 


MOREOVER... Ditto Is 
BUSINESS TRAINING, Too! 


ink or typed originals, or any combination of the 
three—reproducing 50 to 70 bright copies per 
minute—in one to eight colors at once—on paper 
ranging in size from 3” x 7” to 84%” x 14”. You 


need it and can use it every hour of every day! 
Mail the coupon for details! 
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) Send me ‘“‘Copies—Their Place in Business.”’ 
) “A New Trend in Accounting.” 
) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 
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Knowing Ditto’s lightning-fast, errorless 
accounting methods places your graduates head 
and shoulders above the rest—because THAT 
training gives them exactly what business man- 
agement wants—knowledge of how to make 
more profit and how to secure surer control! 


GET FREE TEXTS 


With the self-explanatory Ditto literature, 
Ditto duplication and Ditto Accounting 
Methods can become an integral part of your 
teaching system. 


Your success is in your students’ success! 
Put that Ditto ““PLUS” into your classes! Use 
coupon now for free literature! 
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Be Ae : : American Institute of Filing : 
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Your graduate receives personal attention when she tells her pros- 
pective employer that she is a fully qualified Ediphone secretary. And 
your graduate benefits by the personal efforts of the 300 Ediphone 
representatives who are constantly contacting these employers. This 
personal attention makes it easier for the Ediphone graduate to find tke 
job — easier for her to get the job. The Ediphone Voice Writing course 
itself, and an entire, nation-wide organization work for her personally. 


7 gs ¥ 


Write for specimen pages of the sensational new course, “Ediphone Voice 
Writing and Integrated Studies.” They’re free. Dept. J4, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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increasing number are adopting Multilith 
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method serves in two important ways. 


1—Students in commercial courses gain valu- 
able training and experience which broaden 
their opportunities to win employment and 
make them more valuable to employers. 


2—Much-needed material for administrative 
and instructional purposes is produced by 
student operators. Greater quantities of dupli- 
cating of a variety and quality far beyond wha 
you may have believed possible are prepared 
on the same or even reduced budgets. 


Fill in and mail the coupon for samples of 
Multilith Duplicating used in schools, and 
information about production. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH -MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


M ul / t il it hj 0) u/ P / icator , Sales Agencies in Prineipal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION JBE-4 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me samples of Multilith school duplicating and complete 
information. 
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Are We Crackpots? 


One of the most brazen defamations of the teaching 
profession we have read appears in the current issue of 
The American Mercury.’ Eight pages of testimonials 
are given to show that teachers are mentally off-balance 
and one brief paragraph shows that this, by the writer's 
own admission, is true of only four per cent. Of all 
crackpot ways of attempting to prove a point, this is 
the most blatant we know. We had heard about this 
writer’s rudeness and heckling of ill teachers sent to him 
for examination, and with this further evidence of 
malevolent vindictiveness against teachers we are in- 
dined to believe that his characterization of teachers en 
masse nicely boomerangs against the author. Yet this 
misguided soul wonders why teachers dislike him and 
why teachers’ associations fight him! Sweet reasonable 
ness is something he preaches, but which is completely 
foreign to his practice. 

Are there occasional teachers who are not fit to teach? 
Of course there are, just as there are occasional physi- 
Gans not fit to practice, mothers not fit to parent, and 
principals not fit to administer. By and large, though, 


7Emil Altman, “Our Mentally Unbalanced Teachers,” The Amicricai 
Mercury, LIL (April 1941) pp. 391-401. 


Training for Bu 


Some people doubt that specific training for leader- 
ship is possible. Therefore, a realistic type of program 
must be prepared if the movement is to survive the stiy- 
ma of the frequent comment, “a lot of hooey.” 

Here is my partial list of aims for leadership train- 
ing in business education: 

1. The ambition to become business leaders should he 
stimulated in boys and young men. 

2. The right sort of business leader should be aggres- 
sive and progressive in typical American fashion. But 
he should not be ruthlessly greedy for money and power. 
He should be more considerate of the rights of em- 
ployees, consumers, and competitors; more aggressive 
and progressive for social welfare. However, teaching 
and preaching will accomplish little. The young man’s 
veneer of idealism provided by educators in school and 
college is apt to wear off quickly in the business struggle, 
and he reverts to type. 

3. There should be opportunity for able young men, 
tich and poor, rural and urban, to become business lead- 
ets. Democracy disappears w hen a single class supplies 
business leaders. 

4. Young men should receive broad training in the 
problems of business management. 

5, P romising young men should be retained to become 
business leaders in the section where they were raised. 
Some sections are poor in business leadership because 
able young men have been drawn off by the more prom- 
ising prospect for success in other sections. They are 
needed to use their abilities in developing their own 
section. 
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as the same writer admits in one sentence after eight 
pages of ranting, “teachers are above the average in 
education, preparation and sympathetic understanding of 
childhood.” 

With such outlandish attack is it any wonder that 
teachers band together to defend themselves? Could we 
trust this writer to decide when a person is a crackpot 
or when he is attractively and intelligently individu- 
alistic? Give teachers small enough classes so that they 
can do their work well; pay them enough so that they 
can live like normal human beings; free them from 
picayune supervision ; and most important, give them the 
opportunity to be free and regular members of the com- 
munity. These are the sort of things for which this 
writer should be pleading. Instead, he abuses all those 
above sixty as being out of touch with youth and having 
no real understanding of childhood, The best and most 
sympathetic teacher with whom we had the fortune to 
study was well over sixty. The primitives give the en- 
tire task of teaching to the ancients of the group. We 
have much evidence to justify the soundness of this 
procedure. When Plato's philosopher-kings had rendered 
their stint of ruling, they became the teachers of the new 
generation. —//erbert <1. Tonne. 


ness Leadership 


One agency should not attempt to do the whole job. 
The educational task must be divided among the sec 
ondary school systems, the colleges, and the adult edu 
cation extension service. 

Training in business management policies is the task 
ot collegiate business aided by collegiate 
adult education services. The offering of courses in 
collegiate schools of business needs to be revamped to 
perform this task. There are too many 
scribing problems and theories of business and_ not 
enough courses giving students opportunity to make 
business decisions and to exercise their judgment as to 
proper business policy. These schools should also make 
use of the cooperative method of training. This system 
will enable employers to send promising young men, 
slated for rapid promotion, to college for alternate peri- 
ods of study in college and employment in_ business. 
This system will give employers the opportunity to pick 
good men and will keep these men in the section where 
they were raised and educated. It will put a stop to the 
present practice of having personnel directors of national 
corporations come into an agricultural section, select 
the upper ten per cent of the graduating class of colle- 
giate schools of business and take them back into the 
more industrialized sections for employment. It will 
enrich the education program of students and give them 
the necessary background of direct acquaintance with 
business needed in classes designed to give students 
opportunity to exercise their judgment in making busi- 
ness decisions.—T. W. Glocker, Director of the School 
of Business Administration, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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have more chance for quick promotion, for they 
have a practical working knowledge of the very 


machines they find in the offices, stores and factories 


where they are employed — and they have a sound 


background in business arithmetic. 

The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator made for schools, and sold to schools only 
at a special price to fit school budgets. For complete 
information about the Educator and the Monroe 
Office Practice Courses, call your local Monroe 


Branch, or write the Educational Department. 





CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


What Would You Do 


Often in the past I have said my say 
about the questionnaire as a device for 
getting misinformation. I have tried to 
differentiate between those that call for 
factual data and those that seek opinions. 
The former are useful; the latter are of 
doubtful worth. Facts can be tabulated 
because facts are facts entirely independ- 
ent of who furnishes them. If I ask in 
what year you teach business law, and 
you answer, “the third year,” I have a 
fact. But if I ask you in what year you 
think it should be. taught, and you answer, 
“the fourth year,” I have an opinion. Sup- 
pose that sixty- -five teachers out of a hun- 
dred teach law in the third year. That 
simply means that sixty-five per cent of 
law courses in the schools covered are 
given in that year. /f the schools repre- 
sented are typical, majority practice sug- 
gests that this subject either belongs in 
the third year, or is forced into that year 
because of circumstances over which the 
teacher has no control. 

Now suppese that sixty-five per cent of 
one hundred teachers express the opinion 
that the fourth year is the proper one 
for this subject. What does that mean? 
Simply that these teachers believe what 
they state as their opinions, but on what 
are these beliefs based? Everything from 
little or nothing tangible to elaborate, ex- 
perimental research. Now how are you 
going to tabulate answers that are but 
off-hand guesses with answers based on 
preference for senior students, or for 
some other subject in the third year, and 
with answers that result from painstaking 
experimentation ? 

Of course, if the population questioned 
is extensive enough and all variables are 
taken into account, even majority opinion 
would have real value for the maker of 
acurriculum. But the sampling usually 
is inadequate. 

The vogue now is to question a small 
group of “leaders” on various and sundry 
topics. But this is the finest illustration 
of undersampling, since the basis of se- 
lection often is defective, few “leaders” 
are equally well qualified to answer all 
questions put to them, and_ opinions 
among them vary as widely as they do 
among teachers in general. 

To illustrate the fallibility of this prac- 
tice let me cite the fact that the opinion 
of a leader, Dr. Forkner, for example, 
who has given much thought to the ques- 
tion of federal aid for business education 
should outweigh a dozen opinions of lead- 
fs who have given no thought to this 
subject at all. Now any questionnaire that 
‘overs a wide range of topics, and they 
all do, will bring home a fine assortment 
% untabulable material; but it will be 
tabulated and without proper weighting of 
aiswers received, the results most often 
will be wholly misleading, to say the least. 

Just another point. No one can state 
ina word or two, or even ina sentence, 
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a well-considered opinion on a matter of 
vital importance, and in relation to a wide 
range of local conditions, in such a way 
that “leaders” who have valid opinions on 
the matter covered can check it right or 
wrong, preferred or not preferred, etc. 
Most sound opinions on complex problems 
can be stated clearly only with some elab- 
oration and qualification. But it is a 
check-lhst, with a line or two for ampli- 
fication, that always confronts leaders 
who get questionnaires. 

All of the above is a digression from 
what I started out to do—pass on to you 
a few questions, in alternative forms, that 
I have before me at the moment. So let 
me ask you if you can indicate by check- 
ing, or even by any elaboration that you 
can squeeze into a few short lines left for 
it, well-considered opinions as to such 
things as these: 

1. Do we need most to offer separate 
courses in general business knowledge, or 
to get more business knowledge out of 
skill subjects, or to set up a new phi- 
losophy of business education which rec- 
ognizes that business is a profit agency 
and not a social agency? 

2. Should we emphasize social and con- 
sumer courses at the expense of vocational 
skills subjects? 

3. Do you believe 
businessmen can set up 
than can educators? If not, 
the two meet? 

4. Does the high school’s responsibility 
end with guidance, or with teaching skills, 
or with teaching fundamental business 
philosophy and practice, or with place- 
ment, or with all of these? 

5. Should all high school pupils be re- 
quired to take some business training ? 

6. Should all levels of intelligence be 
given some kind of business training? 

7. Can the fundamentals of business— 
economic and_= social  relationships—be 
taught in one year? 

8. Who should be responsible for guid- 
ance—the teacher, a committee, or a spe- 
cial counselor? 

9. What is the chief cause of 
the job? 

10. How can more able minds be got 
into the business department? 

And finally this one: What are the 
greatest factors that interfere with effec- 
tiveness of business curricula—textbooks 
or methods or poorly trained teachers or 
lack of coordination between subjects or 
failure of curricula to square with busi- 
ness needs or incomplete curricula’ or 
what? 

This last one alone would suffice as an 
illustration of my point. Try to answer 
it. Can you generalize honestly about this 
matter? On what do you base your opin- 
ion, if you do? Contact with two or three 
schools, or wide experience among many, 
or research? Or is it just a “hunch”? 
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The above came from a ten-page ques- 
tionnaire. On six pages were listed all 
known objectives of business education 
from which choices are to be made; but 
without a specific situation and all essen- 
tial local factors in mind, no one can do 
more than hazard a guess as to what 
items in the list should be checked—and 
practically every one of these objectives 
is appropriate for some group of stu- 
dents somewhere. 

Last night I participated in a discussion 
of research procedures with about thirty 
of our doctorate candidates. One of my 
colleagues said, “The only reason you are 
doing research and writing a thesis is 
your desire to help the cause of educa- 
tion.” I was a bit more realistic when | 
added as a second reason (in some cases 
the controlling one) the desire for a doc- 
torate degree. Another colleague said that 
all candidates for an advanced degree 
should “be thoroughly convinced that they 
are setting the world afire, figuratively 
speaking, in the research work they art 
doing.” Was he kidding? No, he 
serious, or seemed so at least. 

Summed up it comes down to this: No 
one should undertake to do research until 
he has a real specific problem of sufficient 
interest and importance to him to arouse 
his enthusiasm for the task of throwing 
light on it. No steps should be taken to 
deal with the problem selected until it 
has been clearly stated. (At this point 
many seemingly important problems fall 
apart). No attack on the problem should 
proceed far until a complete plan of at- 
tack has been mapped out. (At this point 
many problems are greatly simplified when 
it becomes obvious that too much _ has 
been included). Until one knows what 
he will do with facts gathered he is not 
ready to go after them. (At this point 
he may reach the conclusion that when he 
has the facts all he will be able to say 
is: Here they are; so what?) At least 
some idea as to what effect his findings 
will have on his local program, if not on 
others outside his area, should be in his 
mind before he gets very far into his in 
vestigation. 

Every prospective user of a question- 
naire should fill it out conscientiously he- 
fore he perpetrates it on anyone else. 
Then he should try it on a tew others 
who are willing to be guinea pigs for him. 
When the “bugs” have been eliminated, if 
this instrument still looks to be a useful 
one for his purposes, he may duplicate 
and mail it. This procedure will avoid 
much trouble. Let me say at this point 
that I never turn down a request for help 
on any study in my field if I can see 
clearly how I can give it. I fill out many 
questionnaires every year. I could fill out 
many more without undue strain on my 
strength or time. It isn’t that I don't 
like to check them. I do like to tinker 
with them when they are set up so that 
I can make either facts or opinions clear 
without writing a book or taking the risk 
of being misunderstood and misquoted. 

What really disturbs me is that the 
questionable results of questionnaire and 
other inadequately handled studies get into 
print and exert influence on business edu- 
cation far beyond the point warranted 
their authenticity. 

It is up to professors o 
cation, under whose iecuien most ol 
these studies are undertaken, to see that 
all are properly handled, that the limita- 
tions of each are clearly understood, that 
the student gets all possible benefit out of 
the experience, and that publication and 
listing follow only when the character and 
authenticity of results justify making them 
a part of the permanent record. 
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Business Education and National Defense 


HE impact of the national defense 

program on the labor market of the 
nation has brought about a profound 
change in the approach to the prob- 
Jems of training and employment of 
youth. For years educators have sug- 
gested that youth take more training 
beyond high school to offset the evils 
of prolonged periods of unemploy- 
ment. Today we have a new chal- 
lenge to meet because there are real 
jobs with real requirements to be 
filled by workers who possess the 
necessary abilities and capacities. 
Large and rapid expansion in indus- 
tries such as aircraft, shipbuilding, 
construction, clothing, and munitions 
has created not only unparalleled de- 
mands for skilled and unskilled in- 
dustrial workers but demands 
for thousands of trained workers for 
business. A program of such magni- 
tude will affect and is atfecting the 
whole labor market and the future 
trends of vocational and occupational 
training. 

Today with pressure being exerted 
on all phases of our life to promote 
the common defense, business edv- 
cators have a new challenge to meet. 
We must be alert to the expanding 
demands for skilled office workers, 
Industrial education has been speeded 
up so that it is satisfactorily training 
and placing in essential national de- 
fense jobs thousands of workers who 
were formerly unemployed. Granted 
that this phase of vocational educa- 
tion is doing a splendid job in co- 
operation with industry to train 
youth to meet an emergency, what 
can business education do to play its 
part in this program? Many prob- 
lems have been created which have 
implications for those concerned with 
business education. 

Male Office Workers Needed 

Even in periods of depression 
there was a demand for the high type, 
intelligent, male stenographer, but at 
the present time this demand has be- 
come acute. Young men in business 
today are at such a premium that 
they can name and demand a certain 
price for their services. The need 
has arisen mainly because of the in- 
creased number of clerical positions 
growing out of the industrial boom 
caused by the defense emergency. 
Vacancies have been created because 
of workers entering military service 
or the Reserve or National Guard 
units. Not only in the business 
world is there a need for boys with 
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business training, but there is also a 
shortage of business-trained men 
among the draftees in the army at the 
present time. [Executive officers are 
crying for specialists, such as male 
stenographers, teletype and business 
machine operators. In order to offset 
this shortage, some of the defense 
training camps are offering courses 
in typewriting to hundreds of 
draftees. Let us ask ourselves these 
questions: How can the schools help 
to train a greater number of young 
men for business? Should we make 
a greater effort to guide above-aver- 
age boys into business departments ? 
Would more evening courses in busi- 
ness classes help to solve this prob- 
lem? Should we offer concentrated 
post-graduate business courses to 
meet this emergency? The business 








The Army 
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Business- 
Trained 
Draftees 








educator must find an answer for 
these questions immediately, if he is 
to do his part in this phase of de- 
fending democracy as a part of our 
national heritage. 


Increasing Demand for Women 
Workers 

There always has been and always 
will be a great demand for the su- 
perior girl with business training, but 
at present the poorest business- 
trained woman worker is able to se- 
cure employment. This increasing 
demand can be directly traced to the 
defense program. Then, too, civil 
service jobs created by the national 
defense program have drawn heavily 
upon the supply of women workers 


already substantially placed in re- 
munerative business positions. This 
fact has also contributed to the short- 
age of women office workers. Does 
this mean that we should expand our 
business curriculum by training more 
girls for business, at the possible risk 
of overloading the secondary school 
program with business subjects? 
Does it mean that we should let down 
the barriers and discontinue the prac- 
tice of limiting the selection of vo- 
cational-business subjects to a select 
few? Should we offer a one-year 
concentrated business training 
course’ Should business education 
be included among the federally aided 

vocational : 


education 7 
these 


questions 


divisions of 
The answers to 
might help us to make provisions to 
meet this present emergency. 
Specific Versus General Training 
Specialization has been the cry of 
and parents for the last 
But has a new need for ver 
crept 


educators 
century. 
satilitv in a fast changing age 
upon us unheralded ? Guidance coun 
selors answer affirmatively. They 
propound the theory that whatever 
vocational courses offered, the 
public secondary schools should avoid 


are 


too narrow a specialization within an 
occupational field and should prepare 
the individual to shift with facility 
to a related occupation; that pupils 
should have the opportunity to de 
velop several interests and abilities in 
order that they may more easily shift 
from one occupational field to an 
other and thereby increase the mo 
bility of the labor force and facil: 
tate placement. Follow-up studies of 
business graduates have shown for a 
number of years, particularly during 
the depression, that a high percentage 
of office workers were required to do 
many and varied duties in the day’s 
work: typewriting, filing, secretarial 
and bookkeeping duties, and the 
operation of machines and a switch- 
board. But en the other hand, with 
the increased number of office posi- 
tions created by the industrial boom 
due to defense, is there now a ten- 
dency toward specialization? From 
information given by personnel man- 
agers, it would seem that business 
education should concentrate in train- 
ing workers to fill one specific job, 
such as expert typist, secretary, book- 
keeper, filing clerk, or efficient oper- 
ator of one of the numerous office 
machines. Do employment conditions 
today, brought about by the defense 
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program, demand versatility rather 
than specializations What advantage 
is there in being able to qualify for 
more than one kind of job after the 
defense boom bubble bursts? The 
answers to these questions will help 
us to decide whether we should give 
general training or concentrate on 
specific training in certain skills to 
meet the demands of industry. 


Employment-Opportunity Surveys 
In order to assist in the selection 
of office personnel necessary to the 
defense program, business educators 
need labor-market data covering the 
supply and demand for clerical work- 
ers, stenographers, secretaries, book- 
keepers, and machine operators by 
localities and industries. ‘This infor- 
mation can be obtained through em- 
ployment-opportunity surveys, for 
which there always has been a great 
need and which have become almost 
a necessity today. If we are to help 
in the solving of the employment 
problem, educators must be alert to 
the needs of business in order to co- 
operate with personnel managers in 
supplying them the type of employee 
most needed. As industry in a given 
community expands to meet the na- 
tional defense emergency, _ local 
schools should know their immediate 
needs and be able to supply them. 


Need for Follow-up Studies 


Follow-up studies of graduates 
and drop-outs are a means of learn- 
ing job-information or employer-re- 
quirements in terms of specific occu- 
pations and necessary qualifications. 
The need for studies of this type has 
long been recognized in order to as- 
certain such information as the fol- 
lowing concerning all persons after 
leaving school: further education, 
employment record, method of ob- 
taining work, reasons for leaving 
job, reasons for unemployment, high 
school subjects most helpful, job 
classification, and duties performed 
on jobs. Such information is most 
helpful in correlating the business 
curricula with the demands of em- 
ployers and in discovering implica- 
tions for curriculum revision in nor- 
mal times. In times of a national 
crisis, the results of questionnaires 
sent to graduates will show definitely 
what graduates need in present jobs 
created by defense work and the ab- 
normal expansion of business and 
may be the means of refitting a pupil 
through interview, further training, 
and re-employment in case his first 
venture is not a success. 


Industry and Business Education 


The defense program has given 
rise to a need for a more cordial and 
a closer relationship between indus- 
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try and business education, because 
the ultimate success of a vocational 
curriculum lies in the degree to which 
business students can meet the needs 
of employers. This cooperation might 
be brought about by having personnel 
directors from industry tell business 
educators exactly what training and 
skills particular businesses wish to 
secure from business graduates. Guid- 
ance counselors can and should play 
an important part in this work by 
mediating between the schools and 
the employers. The employer may 
come to see the school in a new and 
different light, not just as school 
but as a real place of training for 
youth. He may learn that the school’s 
knowledge of young persons’ abili- 
ties makes possible the reference of 
well-qualified prospective employers 
to his company. He may feel free 
to offer advice and suggestions on the 
importance of the in-school training 
and become an active participant in 
the program of preparation. Simi- 
larly business teachers may develop 
a new point of view and a better 
understanding of business. It may 
aid them in reorganizing curricula in 
terms of subject requirements and in 
evaluating courses of study. 

In the last analysis, the effective- 
ness of any school’s business depart- 
ment is determined by whether or 
not the schools teach what the em- 
ployers in any particular community 
want and teach it in the manner that 
coincides with their needs. Since 
there is now an apparent general lack 
of coordination and cooperation be- 
tween employers and business edu- 
cators, all business educators must be 
constantly on the alert to suggest and 
seek out ways and means by which 
the services and personnel of busi- 
ness education may be adapted to 
changing conditions. We must im- 
prove the relationship of business 
education to federal, state, and local 
agencies. 


Adaptability in Office Jobs 


Should we give more attention to 
fitting the prospective worker to 
adapt himself happily on the job? 
Should we teach him to become ac- 
ceptable or employable by helping 
him to develop personality traits 
which will insure his success on the 
job and his continued employment 
after the defense crisis ts over? We 
must seek to improve the following 
things in all of our potential job 
holders: appearance, manner of 
meeting people, ability to express 
themselves orally, and the subtleties 
of “personality” in the popular sense. 
The skill training being equal, per- 
sonnel directors will more often 
choose the attractive, intelligent-look- 





ing girl with a pleasing personality 
rather than the timid, backward, in- 
dividual who would not be likely to 


1 


get along with others on the job, 
Should we arrange for a vreater 


number of visiting speakers to talk to 
prospective graduates on «ccupa- 
tional qualifications ? 

The Long Point of View Required 


We must not lose sight of the 


probability that after the present 
crisis there will be a marked curtail- 
ment of personnel in all es of 
work. Though lay-offs may ome in 
the industrial field, they wi’ affect 
mainly the older workers, id the 
regular jobs will go to the the oughly 
trained and the most efficient |. orkers 
in the field. The poorly traine — work- 
ers who are able to get j today 
will probably be thrown out ito the 
labor market again. From — guid- 
ance viewpoint this is not ealthy 
trend. 

Counselors should help \ uth to 
understand the limited na ire of 
some defense jobs and the mport- 
ance of continued education They 
should be on the alert to advi-. work- 
ers whether or not they shovid give 
up steady jobs for more gl) norous 
work opportunities in the  lefense 
work program. The fact tha: the de- 
fense program has given rise to a 
shortage of skilled worker. should 
lead guidance counselors in tie busi- 


ness field to show poor students that 


there are other fields of Jabor in 
which they can be happy and support 
themselves rather than in white- 


collar job, Business educators must 
learn that there is irony in the white- 
collar theory, because clerical work- 
ers sometimes find themselves in the 
same work and income level as ma- 
chine operators in industry. !n many 
defense jobs, such as coil winding 
and the assembling of small parts, 
women have better finger-dexteritv 
than men and can often earn as much 
as $25 a week. Business educators 
and guidance workers must face 
these facts and consider them when 
counseling boys and_ girls. They 
should ask these questions: How 
may an over-emphasis on a narroW 
type of vocational training be pre- 
vented by an awareness of the need 
for continued educational opportunt- 
ties? What constructive activities 
should schools and society now be 
encouraged to initiate in order to help 
lessen the severity of the problems 
that may arise when this period ot 
great industrial activity has ended? 

Business educators, guidance coun- 
selors, school administrators and 1n- 
dustry, through correlation and co 
operation, should be able to work out 
a solution to all of these problems. 
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TION 


The Library in Business Education 


T is said that the Chinese charac- 
ter for library means “a place for 
hiding books.” Though it is incredi- 
ble, this concept was subscribed to in 
this country for a long time as is evi- 
denced by the following advice to 
librarians in the Old Librarians’ Al- 
manac: “Keep your Books behind 


stout gratings and in no wise let any 


Person come at them to take them 
from the Shelf except yourself . 

It were better that no Person enter 
the Library (save the Librarian him- 
self) and that the Books be kept in 
Safety, than that one book be lost, 
or others Misplac’d . . . So far as 
your Authority will permit of it, ex- 
ercise great Discrimination as_ to 
which Persons shall be admitted to 
the use of the Library. For the 
Treasure House of Literature is no 
more to be thrown open to the rav- 
ages of the unreasoning Mob, than 
is a fair Garden to be laid unpro- 
tected at the Mercy of a Swarm of 
Beasts”. 

Today the library 
is recognized as the 
center of the instruc- 
tional program. An 
interestingly written 
statement which em- 
phasizes the impor- 
tance of the library to 
successful teaching 
appeared in a recent 
issue of the Teacher's 
College Record. Per- 
tinent excerpts from 
that source follow: 

“Grandfather, as a 
boy in school, had one 
book for a text and 
the teacher questioned 
him on its contents. 
His concern was to be 
able, after reading his 
assignment, to answer 
the questions asked. 
His progress in learn- 
ing was frequently marked by the 
number of the page to which he had 
advanced . . . Facts were facts and 
were to be memorized as such. 

“Father, as a boy, had his text- 
book and sometimes a few supple- 
mentary readers. The teacher was 
still the questioner. Even then edu- 
cation meant, often, the ability to 
answer from the book the questions 
which were asked . . . Facts were 
still collected and laid away on 
1L. F. Fargo, “Training High School Students 


in the Use of the Library,” National Education 
Association Proceedings, 1913, Vol. 51, p. 756. 
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mental shelves, to be dusted and 
exhibited sometimes, but not often. . . 


Books as Sources, Rather than 
Texts 


“But the son of today finds him- 
self in a different relationship to his 
books. Often he, not the teacher, is 
the questioner. The teacher’s ques- 
tions are planned to induce him to 
raise his own queries. Perhaps some 
of these questions cannot be an- 
swered until he has reached man- 
hood. Perhaps not then. But he can 
begin to work out the answers now 
by gathering and studying pertinent 
facts. He gathers many 


“Today the library is recognized as the center of the instructional program.”’ 


facts from books, many books, books 
that throw light on both sides of the 
question. His concern at pres- 
ent is to be able to assemble facts 
that are pertinent and use them. For 
facts are the raw material with whick 
we do our thinking, 


“The Library becomes increasingly 
important to a school when its pupils 
begin to think in this fashion. Facts 
are gathered, authorities are com- 
pared, conclusions are developed. 
Many books are required if the pupil 
is to get more than a one-man view. 


These books are the tools of study.’ 

This latter quotation exemplifies 
the modern viewpoint that books and 
many of them are to be used and the 
widely accepted idea that the library 
should be the core of the learning 
process. Undoubtedly this is one of 
the current trends in curriculum de- 
velopment. 

What are the implications of this 
trend in business education’ Are 
library books and other references 
as important tools of study in the 
field of business education as in other 
fields? Even though parts of some 
of the business subjects are on a skill 
basis, a good library can contribute 
much jin all phases of business edu- 
cation. Reference materials can be 
used to advantage in teaching a skill 
subject such as typewriting. This is 
true because the training of a cap- 
able typist involves much more than 
the development of skill in the ma- 
nipulation of the typewriter. Of 
course, a well-rounded library is of 

less importance to 
typewriting teachers 
and students than it 
is in certain other 
business subject-mat- 
ter areas. However, 
the same situation ex 
ists in other major 
fields of study when 
the development of 
skills is a primary 
function. 


Inadequate Use of 
Libraries 


It is believed that 
library references for 
the various business 
subjects, including the 
skill subjects, have 
not in the past been 
fully utilized. There- 
fore, in continuing 
and extending their 
efforts toward the enrichment of 
business courses, school principals, 
administrators, and business teachers 
must recognize the positive relation- 
ship between books and mental 
growth. In many high school libraries 
no materials have been provided for 
the commerce department and in too 
many other schools the materials 
now available are net comparable 
with other departments of the school. 

2 Maxie N. Woodring and Grace L. Aldrich, 
“The Library and the Study Program,” Teacher's 


College Record, Vol. 34, No. 8, May, 1933, pp. 
678-679. 
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This condition must be remedied. 

The following three objectives of 
the library are widely accepted by 
school librarians, teacher-librarians, 
and principals: 


1. To make the library function 
as the center of the instruc- 
tional program. 

2. To provide for worthy use of 
leisure time. 

3. To train pupils how to effec- 
tively use books and the li- 
brary.® 

The attainment of these highly sig- 

nificant purposes is a joint responsi- 
bility of all school administrators and 
business teachers, but the greater 
burden falls on the teacher. The 
teacher will have to take the initia- 
tive in securing an allowance in the 
school budget for the library needs in 
commerce. Two additional prob- 
lems will have to be handled by the 
business teacher in cooperation with 
the school librarian. These are the 
wise selection of library materials, 
and the development of plans for 
the most advantageous use of the 
library facilities available. 


Devices for the Use of Libraries 


Of course there are innumerable 
ways in which library references may 
be used to advantage in a particular 
course, varying with the purpose of 
the course, the number of pupils en- 
rolled, their interests, and other simi- 
lar factors. Some effective ways or 
devices are listed below as suggested 
plans. Others will readily occur to 
the reader. 

1. Library reading assignments 
made at the time text assignments 
are presented. Such assignments 
should be as definite as possible. 

2. Teacher and pupils work to- 
gether in presence of books. Books 
may be sent to classroom, i.e., those 
of special interest at the moment. 
3efore the classes meet, the teacher 
selects certain books for certain pu- 
pils, especially for those with defi- 
nite reading interests and those not 
much interested in reading. 


3. Spend some class hours in the 
library where students are permitted 
to go to the stacks with the teacher 
and to use the books under the di- 
rection of the teacher. 

4. Hold conferences with students 
in order to assist them in planning 
their reading program for leisure. 
In other words, encourage the stu- 
dent to broaden his interest in books 


3B. Lamar Johnson, The Secondary School 
Library, National Survey of Secondary Education, 
Bulletin 1932, Number 17, page 7. 
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and to plan a reading program aside 
from the required reading for par- 
ticular courses. 

5. Plan library assignments so as 
to accommodate the individual dif- 
ferences of the pupils. The more 
capable students may be referred to 
materials in the library of interest 
to them. For example, the pupil in 
accounting who is able to advance in 
his work faster than the average 
class member might be referred to 
the short but timely leaflet on So- 
cial Security Record Keeping if this 
topic is not being emphasized in the 
course. Weak students may be taken 
care of in the same way. For ex- 
ample, the weak student, or any other 
student who is interested in farm ac- 
counting could be referred to proj- 





@ 

“Are library books and other 
references as important tools of 
study in the field of business edu- 
cation as in other fields? Even 
though parts of some of the busi- 
ness subjects are on a skill basis, 
a good library can contribute 
much in all phases of business 
education.” 

& 





ects of timely interest to him in a 
book or other reference on that topic. 


6. Another plan, at one time a re- 
quirement for graduation in many 
schools, may be aptly stated by quot- 
ing Miss Perle Marie Parvis of 
Hammond, Indiana, High School: 
“For a number of years I have been 
requiring my third-semester students 
to turn in a typewritten outline of 
three outside-reading books of my 
choosing. These books are prin- 
cipally concerned with manners or 
with personality building. The out- 
lines are prepared in sentence-para- 
graph form, only one paragraph be- 
ing required for each chapter. Stu- 
dents are requested to write the para- 
graph after they have completed the 
reading of the entire chapter.”* This 
general plan may be varied to fit the 
needs of the students in a given 
course. 

These are only a few of the ways 
or plans of using library materials 
in widening the horizon of the stu- 
dents taking business courses. 

4“B.E.W. Secretarial Training Survey,” di- 
rected by Clyde I. Blanchard and Vernal H. 


Carmichael, The Business Education World, De- 
cember, 1938, p. 294. 











The Core of a Business Library 


As an aid to the high schoo! husj- 
ness teacher and the librarian 
lecting suitable books for business 
students, the authors have conipiled 
a bibliography which will be pub- 
lished in the May issue of Tue 


n se- 


JournaL. The list is not inicnded 
as a complete list of all suitable 
books, but it is believed to include a 
representative number of titles. | ther 
things being equal, books of mst re- 
cent” publication date have ben se- 
lected. 

Besides books, there is a mod in 
high-school libraries for mor ref- 
erence materials of other pes. 
Among these are magazines, icws- 


papers, periodical indexes, an ref- 
erence books. The New York » ‘mes, 
along with one or more local \ews- 
papers should be made avi able. 
The following magazines are men- 
tioned to suggest the kinds of — iaga- 
zines likely to be most useful: ) ffice 
Appliances, Time, Advertisin. and 
Selling, Printer’s Ink, Sales \lan- 
agement, American Business. and 
Nation’s Business. 


Use of Indices to Current 
Literature 


At least one periodicals index. per- 
haps preferably the Reader's ‘wide 
To Periodical Literature — (or 
abridged edition) in small lil iaries 
and the Reader’s Guide and tic Jn- 
dustrial Arts Index in large libraries, 
should be provided. The MKeuder’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature is an 
index to the current numbers and 
back files of more than one hundred 
magazines found most useful for ref- 
erences in public and school librar- 
ies. The Industrial Arts Index 1s 
an index of the contents of approxi 
mately two hundred business, finance, 
industrial, and related magazines. 

General reference books which 
should be available might include un- 
abridged dictionaries, encyclopedia, 
books of synonyms, and books ot 
quotations. Librarians will be able 
to recommend standard titles belong- 
ing to each of these types. 

Specific reference books which will 
be useful are the World Almanac, 
commercial atlases, and local city di- 
rectories. 

Numerous materials of current in- 
terest to business students can be 
secured without cost. The library 
may be placed on mailing lists tor 
worthwhile house organ _ releases, 
publications of business and protes- 
sional organizations, etc. Such tree 
materials include, among innumer- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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TION 


Are Graduates Using Skills 


Learned 


HE problem of transferring youth 

from school to work has been in- 
tensified in recent years by economic 
changes, and while our high schools 
of today have materially changed 
from those of preceding years, there 
remains a challenge to those in the 
field of commercial education to pro- 
vide the training that will satisfy the 
needs of this very rapidly changing 
modern society. 

A study was undertaken to dis- 
cover to what extent the students of 
the commercial department of the 
Huntsville High School had been 
able to use, with or without addi- 
tional training, the skills learned 
while in high school, and whether or 
not such skills had made for stability 
and efficiency in the business world. 

The primary purpose of this inves- 
tigation was to obtain objective and 
trustworthy data which would serve 
as a basis for the reorganization and 
general improvement of the com- 
mercial department of the school. 


Purposes of the Study 


The study was conducted to fur- 
nish answers to the following ques- 
tions : 

1. What lines of work are gradu- 
ates of the commercial department of 
the Huntsville High School pur- 
suing ? 

2. How did the courses studied in 
high school function on the job? 

3. What shortages in the high 
school commercial courses are re- 
vealed by the graduates’ opinions of 
the requirements of the job? 

4. To what extent did their high 
school commercial training inspire 
the pupils to enter the commercial 
field, or to take advanced work in the 
field ? 

5. Were the graduates satisfied 
with the curriculum pursued and 
courses offered in the curriculum ? 

6. What remedial constructive 
suggestions can be offered from a 
study of this survey ? 

This investigation represented a 
general view of public commercial 
education in a local community and 
It was necessary to limit the problem 
to those skills which seemed to have 
some degree of objective measure- 
ment. Three subjects—shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping—were 
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by Pearl Pond Rittenhouse 


Huntsville High School 
Huntsville, Texas 


selected as a basis for this follow- 
up study. Replies were sought only 
from graduates who chose two or 
more of the three subjects. 


A Study of a Small School 
Situation 


While this study was limited to a 
local high school with an enrollment 
of 683 pupils, of which 333 were in 
junior high school and 350 in senior 
high school, it is hoped that it will 


Entrance to the Huntsville, Texas 
High School 


be significant in its application to 
other schools with similar  enroll- 
ments which are endeavoring to keep 
the educational contents and methods 
of presentation of commercial sub- 
jects adaptable to present-day needs. 

In Huntsville, as in most cities of 
the country, commercial education 
was introduced into the public school 
because of popular demand by the 
citizens and students. Shorthand and 
typewriting were offered for the first 
time in 1929-1930, and a part-time 
teacher was employed to teach these 
subjects. In 1930-1931 no additional 
commercial courses were offered, but 
the teacher was employed to devote 


in School? 


three hours a day to the teaching of 
shorthand, typewriting, and history, 
and the remainder of the time to 
work as secretary in the office of the 
superintendent. 

In 1931 the present Senior High 
School building was completed and a 
fully-equipped commercial room was 
provided. Bookkeeping was_ intro- 
duced into the curriculum in 1934- 
1935, and another commercial teach- 
er was employed. 

enrollment in the commercial de- 
partment has shown a steady increase 
each year since its introduction into 
the high school in 1929, [rom nine- 
teen students enrolled in typewriting 
and shorthand in 1929-1930, the total 
enrollment in the department  in- 
creased to one hundred forty-one 
students in 1937-1938. 

The questionnaire-interview meth- 
od was thought to be the means that 
best afforded an opportunity to follow 
up the commercial graduates of the 
Huntsville High School for the years 
1929 to 1938. Questionnaire-check 
sheets, together with personal letters 
and self-addressed envelopes, were 
mailed to 68, or 52.3 per cent, of the 
graduates. Since it was found that 
a large number of these graduates 
was living in this vicinity, some 62, 
or 47.7 per cent, personal interviews 
were made and the questionnaire- 
check sheets were filled out at that 
time, or were later mailed to the 
address given. 


Reports Received 


()f the 100 questionnaires returned, 
75, or 75 per cent, were answered by 
girls, and 25, or 25 per cent, were 
answered by boys. An analysis of the 
replies indicated that 67 of the grad- 
uates who replied were living in 
Huntsville, while 30 were living in 
other parts of Texas. Only 3 grad- 
uates were living outside of the state. 

Since getting a job is of great im- 
portance to a large number of high 
school graduates, it is interesting to 
note that 84 of the 100 graduates 
answering the questionnaire had been 
employed during some part of the 
time which had elapsed since their 
graduation, while only 16 had_ not. 
The 16 graduates reporting no em- 
ployment were girls. 
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The findings of the employment 
survey made in this study may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. A large percentage of the grad- 
uates who elected two years of com- 
mercial subjects in high school were 
successful in finding employment. 
Eighty-four graduates, or 84 per cent 
of the 100 graduates answering the 
questionnaire, had held jobs of some 
sort since their graduation from high 
school. 

2. A majority of the graduates ob- 
tained employment less than three 
months after graduation. A com- 
parison of the employment of boys 
and girls showed that boys obtained 
jobs more quickly than did girls. 

3. For initial employment, 35 
graduates had been employed on 
part-time jobs, while only 24 grad- 
uates secured permanent jobs.’ 

4. Forty-five graduates obtained 
their first jobs through personal ap- 
plication, and 29 obtained initial jobs 
through the aid of a friend or rela- 
tive. Only six graduates secured em- 
ployment through the recommenda- 
tion of the school. 

5. Of the 216 jobs represented in 
this study approximately the same 
number of part-time and permanent 
jobs were held by graduates, while 
very few temporary and _ substitute 
jobs were reported. 

6. Of the 78 firms with which 
graduates held permanent jobs, 50 
per cent were local and 50 per cent 
were located out of town. The ma- 
jority of the positions held by both 
boys and girls were commercial in 
nature. 

7. A study of the average monthly 
salaries received by graduates on per- 
manent jobs showed a marked in- 
equality. The highest final monthly 
salary reported was $175.00 while 
the lowest was $32.00. The median 
beginning monthly salary was $70.04, 
while the median final monthly salary 
was $78.31. 

8. An analysis of the duties re- 
quired on part-time, permanent, tem- 
porary and substitute jobs indicated 
that meeting and handling people 
ranked first in frequency. Other 
duties frequently performed were 
typing, filing, handling of mail, and 
taking and transcribing dictation. 

9. From a study of the five major 
fields in which graduates had been 
employed, it was found that 57.1 
per cent had been engaged in the 
field of business, 19.5 per cent in 
the home economics field, 14.3. per 
cent in professions, 6.8 per cent had 
been engaged in industry, and 2.3 
per cent in agriculture. 
oe For the purposes of this study, all jobs were 
considered ‘‘permanent’’ where the graduates 
worked for any length of time, and many of them 


held “permanent” jobs with a number of different 
firms over the nine-year period. 
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10. There had been little loss of 
time due to unemployment, accord- 
ing to the total time of unemploy- 
ment reported by 66 graduates. 


Since this study was made for the 
purpose of discovering the strength 
and weakness of the present com- 
mercial curriculum of the Huntsville 
High School, graduates were asked 
to evaluate the academic and com- 
mercial courses studied in the light 
of their practical value and to make 
suggestions and criticisms regarding 
the improvement of the present com- 
mercial curriculum. 


Value of Business Training 


The values of the high school com- 
mercial training received by these 
graduates may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. English and business adminis- 
tration were found, by a large num- 
ber of the graduates, to be of more 
value than any other subjects in the 
high school curriculum. Mathe- 
matics ranked third in value. 

2. Junior business training, com- 
mercial law, and typewriting proved 
of more practical value than did any 
of the other commercial subjects 
studied. A comparison of boys and 
girls revealed that a slightly larger 
majority of boys used their type- 
writing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
commercial arithmetic than did girls. 

3. Ninety-one graduates of those 
answering reported a need for com- 
mercial subjects not offered in high 
school. Fifty-five of these reported 
a need for business English; 47 re- 
ported a need for office practice ; and 
43 indicated a need for advanced 
typewriting. 

4. In their enthusiastic responses 
regarding the value of their high 
school commercial training, many 
graduates stated that such training 
had enabled them to secure and hold 
jobs, and to enter other fields of 
work, such as law, the oil industry, 
and the teaching profession. 

5. Seventy-four of the 100 grad- 
uates reporting had additional train- 
ing after high school graduation. Of 
this number 71 of the graduates had 
taken such training in colleges and 
universities. 

6. In offering constructive criti- 
cism of the high school commercial 
department, a number of graduatts 
suggested that a course be offered 
in the use of business machines ; that 
secretarial training be taught; that 
a course in business English, stress- 
ing letter-writing, spelling, and dic- 
tion, be included in the curriculum ; 
actual business forms. 











THE LIBRARY IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 16 


able others, the Monthly Review of 
Business Conditions, The Index 
Better Retailing,’ and reviews on 
business conditions in the dit/crent 
localities." Other valuable pu vlica- 
tions are issued free by various state 
and -tederal governmental ax«ncies 
from time to time. — Inforition 
about these can be obtained fro the 
Monthly Catalogue of United ~jates 


Public Documents and — + -nilar 
sources. 
Summary 
In summary, the objective « this 
article may be stated briefly «~ fol- 


lows: 
1. To emphasize the vital ne: .| for 
a well-rounded library for bu-iness 
students. 
2. To suggest some of the nany 
ways in which library materia!- may 
be used to advantage. 
3. To aid the business teacher and 
librarian in selecting suitable mate- 
rials for students taking courses in 
the commerce department. 
It is hoped that this article will 
aid business education teachers and 
administrators in carrying out the 
purposes of the school library as 
stated by Morgan: 
school library service 
means for the child a new world 
of spiritual and intellectual ad- 
venture. It means for the teach- 
er untold increase in resources 
and power. It means for the 
school a new atmosphere of 

arning, a new vision of things 
learning, a new vision of thing 
intellectual, and a unifying force 
of the highest significance. It 
means for the home new ele- 
ments of common interest and 
the revival of reading aloud. It 

means for the public library a 

growing clientele of intelligent 

patrons. It means for democ- 
racy increasing vigor and_ se- 
curity.’”” 

5 Issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of each 
district. 

® Published by the New York Trust Company, 
New York City. 

7 Published by the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. This book of 128 pages !s 
in its tenth edition. 

SIn most state universities and other large 
universities, bureaus of business research have 
been established. For the most part they issue 
monthly bulletins. 

®Joy Elmer Morgan, “The School Library 


Movement,” Library Journal, Vol. 54, February 
1, 1939, pp. 107-109. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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Two years ago Alabama College 
decided that present business prac- 
tices demanded an expansion of the 
secretarial curriculum in the form 
of a machines course. Previous to 
this time machine transcription had 
been offered. However, because of 
lack of equipment and a small teach- 
ing force, this work was given in 
connection with second year typing 
and each student was able to secure 
only two weeks’ practice transcrib- 
ing. This was hardly enough time 
for her to learn the working parts 
of the transcribing machine and to 
coordinate its use with the type- 
writer, and allowed no time for ac- 
quiring the familiarity which is es- 
sential for the skilled office operator. 

While the equipment is still not 
sufficient to give students an oppor- 
tunity to develop high speeds in 
operation, by dividing the class into 
small groups, each member should 
be able to acquire a working knowl- 
edge of all the machines taught. 
The present equipment, consisting of 
Ediphones and Dictaphones, a Bur- 
roughs adding machine, an Under- 
wood Sundstrand portable posting 
machine, a Monroe calculator, a 
Mimeograph duplicator and an illu- 
minated drawing board constitutes 
the nucleus for a general machines 
course. 

In order to help the teacher who 
is just starting a course in machines, 
the procedure used at Alabama Col- 
lege is outlined here, together with 
publications which have been used 
as texts and supplementary aids. 
Class Divided Into Small Groups 

As suggested above, the class is 
first divided into small groups, pref- 
erably ten members or less. Some- 
times this is not possible, either be- 
cause of the schedule or because of 
an inadequate teaching force, but the 
group should be small enough so that 
instruction will be more effective and 
each member may have the fullest 
use of the machine upon which she is 
working. Certain equipment is then 
assigned to each group for a defi- 
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by Bertie M. McGee 


Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


nite length of time and the groups 
rotate from one machine to another. 
For instance, while one group is 
busy with transcribing, another will 
be duplicating, another will be using 
the calculator and still another, the 
posting machine. By alternating 
from one machine to another, prac- 
tically all machines are in use for the 
entire semester in which the course is 
offered and each student has a bet- 
ter opportunity to use them. The 
first four weeks of the tentative 
group schedule chart for the 1940 
spring semester’s work is shown on 
this page. 


probably be required and the stu 
dents definitely preempt that num 
ber of hours on the schedule. I[f 
one finds that she is slower than the 
average, she signs up for additional 
time. In this way, the student doesn’t 
waste time in trying to find a vacant 
machine at which she can work. 


The Job Sheet 


At the same time the teacher gives 
a job sheet to each student, outlin 
ing the work to be done for the next 
two weeks, or whatever time is al- 
lotted to that particular machine. A 
careful record is kept of each task 


Students Learning the Use and Operation of Various Office Machines 
at Alabama College. 


At the time the groups are as- 
signed to the machines, a_ week's 
schedule for each machine is placed 
on the bulletin board, on which stu- 
dents may sign up for the use of the 
equipment at a definite time. The 
teacher suggests the time which will 
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assigned and if every one has not 
been finished by the end of the term 
the student receives an “Incomplete” 
until she does the required work, In 
this way, she is not permitted to pass 
the course without actually having 
shown her ability to use all the 
equipment. For illustrative purposes, 
the requirements of the Mimeograph 
duplicator and illuminated drawing 
board job sheet will be outlined in 
detail : 


DUPLICATOR AND ILLUMINATED 
DRAWING BOARD JOB SHEET 


Assignment I. 

1. Transcribe a full page letter which has 
been dictated in shorthand class and make 
20 copies. 

2. Illuminated Practice 


Drawing Board 
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lettering 
write your name and address and 


Sheet. Using three different 
guides, 
the name of this college. 

(b) Using two different lettering guides, 

write figures 1 to 10 

(c) Using the lower half of the same 


stencil, draw two illustrations. Run five 
copies to see if your work is satisfac- 
tory. 


The practice sheet enables the student to fa- 
miliarize herself with the tools and methods used 
with the illuminated drawing board. No gr: ide is 
given on this sheet. 


es £8 

Make a full-page advertisement (either 
ine or copied). 
2. Using two stencils, make up a program 
for a college play or recital with typed 
matter on all four sides. 
3. Using one stencil, make up a program 
for a college play or recital, with typed 
matter on the first and third pages. 
4. Make up a 3x5 card containing the 
following information: (give informa- 
tion) 


Assignment ITI, 
1. Make up a four-page high school aews- 
paper. 

This newspaper should contain text material, 
illustrations and one full-page advertisement. 

. or 


. Make up a 10-page high school annual. 

This annual should contain illustrations for 
introductory pages to Sports, Beauty. and other 
special pages of the yearbook. 


While original contributions are wel- 
comed, copying from printed matter 1s 
permissible. Thus, ideas may be secured 


from local new spapers and college year- 
books. At all times, duplicated materials 
of former classes on file may be referred 
to for details as to construction and make- 
up. 

By the time the student finishes 
these assignments, she is prepared to 
produce almost any kind of work 
which she may be called on to make 
in a high school or in a_ business 
othice. Since many of this school’s 
graduates teach, special emphasis is 
placed on materials for high school 
teachers. 


Texts and Practice Material 


Since the course is relatively new, 
some difficulty was experienced in 
finding suitable material for texts 
and practice work. The manufac- 
turers themselves have been very 
helpful. In the succeeding para- 
graphs are listed teaching aids which 
are useful. In order to reduce the 
cost of material to each student, the 
first group using a machine will buy 
the necessary books, they will then 
sell to the next group, and so on un- 
til the total cost to each student will 
probably be little over a dollar, 

For learning the use and operation 
of the transcribing machine and 
other teaching aids, practice records 
may be secured from the makers of 
the Dictaphone and the Ediphone. 

All who have been using the Mime- 
ograph duplicator and the illumi- 
nated drawing board are familiar 
with the numerous helps which are 
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provided to schools and colleges by 
the A. B. Dick Company. For in- 
stance, they publish instruction sheets 
with questions on both pieces of 
equipment; on general and _ special 
subjects, such as the high school 
newspaper ; they furnish ample illus- 
trations for use in making advertise- 
ments, programs and other purposes ; 
and they service the equipment. 
Practical Adding Machine Course, 
furnished by Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, is used as the basis 
of instructions on the adding ma- 
chine. Directions for addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division are 
be expected but it includes also 


procedure for checking invoices, 
reconciliation of bank statements, 
computation of interest, discounts, 


and other useful data. However, 
supplementary material is necessary 
if the student is to acquire profi- 
ciency in machine operation. This 
may be secured in Burroughs Adding 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


publishes a booklet, Operating Prin- 
ciples of Machine Bookkeepiny For 
student use, however, it has been 
found necessary to place a flow chart 


of posting machine operation on the 
blackboard, to which she may refer 
for each step in posting either ‘0 ac- 
counts receivable or payable.  \[ost 
students feel, after they have 
watched a few demonstrations. that 
they are competent to opera the 
machine immediately but a first at- 
tempt convinces many of then: that 
they need more instructions. [hey 


should first be taught the prii iples 
involved and then they should |. able 
to smooth out their difficulti: - by 
reference to the flow chart. Th. first 
part of this chart, showing jp: sting 
to accounts receivable, 1s show be- 
low. 

There is considerable oppor: init) 
in this course, particularly 1) the 
duplicating section, for the stu jents 


FLOW CHART—ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 








For recording debits. 
See that debit lever is in position. 


aS a 3. 
If account Record Record Record 
has a bal. date invoice charge 
record; if no number 
old bal., press 
motor bar. 
For recording credits. = 
See that creait lever is in position. 

as pe 3 4. 


Record 
crec { it 


Same Same Same 


For recording account with credit balance. 


a; Zs 3. 4. 
Same except Same Same Same 
depress 


subtract key 


Adding Machine Tape Proof 


D>. 6. 4. x, ) 


Press Press If there is Press ess 
motor mote bal., record; motor tor 
yar bar if not, press bar rand 
motor bar il 
a. 6. ve &. } 
Same Same | Same Same me 
Accounts Payable 
5. 6. Bi 8. ) 
Same Same Press down Same Same 


carriage 

return lever 
while recording 
previous bal. 








Machine Short Cuts and Applied 
Machine Calculation, by Kingsbury 
and Smith, published by the Gregg 
Publishing Company. 

The Kingsbury and Smith book 
may also be used in connection with 
instruction on the calculator and the 
posting machine. In addition, since 
the majority of the students at Ala- 
bama College who take the machines 
course are also enrolled in account- 
ing, their own accounts receivable 
and payable ledgers may be utilized 
to provide bookkeeping material. 

For instructional purposes in con- 
nection with the posting machine the 


to put their skills into practice by per- 
forming actual tasks to be done on 
the campus. At Alabama College, 
the class has duplicated mathematics 
notebook materials, newspaper at- 
ticles for distribution to state news- 
papers, programs for clubs and re- 
citals, advertisements and programs 
for church and young people’s re- 
ligious organizé ations, ‘and even ad- 
vertisements for downtown mer- 
chants. Recently some of them pro- 
duced some artistic personalized 
Christmas cards. There is less op- 
portunity for practical work on other 
machines, as the figures involved are 
often confidential. 





PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION CONVENTION 


Touraine Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts 
June 30 to July 13 
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“Only One Out Of Five” 


OW to capitalize on an educa- 
tional investment, what course 
to follow after the coveted diploma 
has been received—these are the 
questions which must be answered 
by all high school graduates and 
especially by the girl graduates. 
Apart from the academic pursuits 
which require definite college train- 
ing and come within the scope of 
such professions as art, science, 
teaching, law, medicine and _ sculp- 
ture, the average high school girl's 
opportunities narrow down pretty 
much to business life. 


Face the Facts 


First and foremost, there are sev- 
eral pertinent—and perhaps _ dis- 
agreeable and disappointing facts to 
be considered and faced when con- 
templating secretarial work in any 
urban center. Briefly, these are: 

1. A knowledge of shorthand 
and typing, unless accompanied by 
100 or more other skilled qualifi- 
cations, virtually is useless in seek- 
ing employment in the modern 
specialized business world. 

2. In New York alone, accord- 
ing to figures tabulated by Govy- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman, there 
are 600,000 young people under 
the age of twenty-six who are 
unemployed. 

3. Only one out of every five 
girls who take secretarial training 
in Greater New York ever makes 
her living in an office. 

The public and private business 
schools are constantly making impar- 
tial and unbiased surveys to help 
high school graduates who may be 
in a quandary regarding their voca- 
tional aspirations. These surveys 
show : 

1. Whether it is advisable for 
the graduate to enter office work 
as 4 secretary. 

2. What secretarial work really 
is like and what training is needed. 

3. How and where to obtain 
that training. 

Analyzing the first point, it is 
found that only one out of every five 
girls who take secretarial training in 
Greater New York makes her living 
in an office. The “other four” end 
up as salesgirls, or with unpleasant 
jobs, or jobless. 

These girls—the “other four’— 
do not all lack in appearance and 
personality. Many are attractive, 
cultured and capable. But why take 
a secretarial course, give up a year 
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by Madeline Strony 


Washington School for Secretaries 
Newark, New Jersey 


of life to this study and use up sev- 
eral hundred dollars of the family’s 
savings—to work in a department 
store ¢ 


Need Specific Knowledges 


Now consider the second point 
—What is secretarial work like? 

An analysis made by a leading uni- 
versity answers this logical question. 
It reveals that the competent secre- 
tary must be able to perform 871 
separate and distinct duties, and in 


“Only one out of five makes the grade.’ 


any particular job she will be per- 
forming about 250 of these opera- 
tions constantly, day in and day out 
—duties which range all the way 
from operating a switchboard to 
making out the firm’s Social Secur- 
ity Tax reports. 

The 871 duties are divided into 
eight groups of which shorthand and 
typing constitute one. 

The duties are multitudinous- 
stenographic, mailing, communica- 
tions, including telephone and tele- 
graph, meeting and handling people, 
clerical, editorial, financial and mis- 
cellaneous—such are the curricula of 
the modern secretary. 

The businessman today pays for 
specialized knowledge as distinct 
from knowledge which, however de- 
sirable, has no market value in the 
secretarial field. 


Many schools offer courses in eco- 
nomics under the impressive titles 
of “Money and Banking” or “Cor- 
poration Finance.’ These courses are 
theoretical and no businessman will 
pay his secretary for her knowledge 
of the philosophy of the Federal Re- 
serve System. But he will pay her 
for a thorough knowledge of duties 
such as making deposits properly, 
checking bank balances and _ recon- 
ciling bank statements. 


How and Where to Obtain 
Training 


When deciding how and where to 
obtain training, a high school gradu- 
ate should look first to the post 
graduate department of her high 
school and consider attending there. 
The courses and the quality of in- 
struction offered in the post-graduate 
departments of many high schools 
are outstanding. 

If, however, it is found advisable 
to select a tuition-charging school, 
there are four steps to be taken; and 
to be taken effectively, the school in 
question should be visited. 

First, the high school graduate 
should be interested in the type of 
student in the — tuition-charging 
school. An attractive appearance and 
personality are essential to securing 
a place in the secretarial field. 

Second, consideration should be 
given to the course of study. 

Third, the emplovment record of 
that school should be inspected. It is 
always helpful to find out what hap- 
pened to the other girls who attended 
that school. 

Fourth, the ethics of the manage- 
ment should be checked. If the rep- 
resentative of the school speaks ill 

of some other school, be sure that 
his school is not worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

There are three vital factors in 
secretarial succ 

1. The applicant must be the 
type of person who can win the 
contest for employment. 

2. She must be able to perform 
those duties for which business- 
men are willing to pay. 

3. She must be a_ competent 
salesman of herself. 

It is important to choose the right 
school for secretarial training, for 
upon that choice depend the chances 
of success in a field that is as spe- 
cialized as it is profitable for the 
“one out of five’ who makes the 
grade. 
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HAT are the schools cf Amer- 

ica doing to give young peopfe 
experience in retail selling? One- 
half of the business positions are in 
this field. The purpose of this article 
is to present a comparatively new 
type of project in merchandising 
which seems to have unlimited pos- 
sibilities as a laboratory in business 
training. 

Most authorities in distributive 
education agree that training in the 
field of merchandising should be vo- 
cational in nature and should be sup- 
plemented with as much actual selling 
experience as possible. Under this 
plan the classroom work consists of 
discussions and demonstrations based 
on the students’ store work experi- 
ences. Many fine projects have been 
worked out in an effort to make sales- 
manship classes functional. Imitation 
stores have been established in 
schools and students have been given 
some temporary experience in com- 
munity stores as a part of their 
class-room work. The type of proj- 
ect presented in this article may be 
referred to as the cooperative school 
store. 

Two schools operating this tvpe of 
laboratory have been selected, not 
for the purpose of comparison, but 
rather to show that the idea may be 
worked out both in the large and in 
the smaller high schools. One is in 
the Central Commercial High School 
of New York City and the other is in 
the Greenwich High School of 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


The Store in the School Program 


First of all let us consider the 
place of these stores in the total 
school program. In the Central Com- 
mercial High School the school store 
experience comes in the third and 
final year of the merchandising and 
salesmanship curriculum which con- 
sists of three years of business train- 
ing. In the Greenwich High School 
the commercial curriculum is also 
broken into specialized fields. The 
school store experience is included in 
the distributive occupations field. 
This work consists of four courses 
which are presented in the junior 
and senior years in the following 
order: 

Business Management 

Emphasizes the proper methods 

of setting up a business, especially 
a smaller one, bringing in factors 
of location, ownership, methods of 
securing capital, proper equip- 
ment, and organization and man- 
agement functions of a business. 


Merchandising 
This course is related directly 
to the cooperative school store 
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Business Experience 





by Gilbert Peart 


Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Illinois 





known as the Student Shop. Study 
of actual merchandise is made 
from raw material to the con- 
sumer. 
Retail Selling I 

About two-thirds of the semes- 
ter is devoted to personality im- 
provement and development and 
the remainder is devoted to cus- 
tomer contacts and sales technique. 
Retail Selling II 

This includes special store set- 
ups, methods of preparing sales 
slips, cash register operation, 
store organization, color, line, de- 
sign, advertising, and any other 
phase of retailing that time per- 
mits. 
In the Greenwich High School, stu- 
dents in the art and the bookkeeping 
classes also participate in the Stu- 
dent Shop organization. 


Equipment of the Stores 


Let us next consider the arrange- 
ment and equipment of these stores. 
In the Central Commercial High 
School the store was built with the 
financial aid of the Board of Educa- 
tion and with funds from the W. 
P. A. Located in the foyer of the 


school building, it measures 14 feet 
by 20 feet and has two entrazices. 
Its nine show windows which con- 
tain 29 flood lights are individually 
accessible for window display. he 
course in store management and con- 
trol is held in a specially equipped 
room with display counters and slid- 
ing window fixtures, and all window 
displays are worked out in this room 
before they are placed in the school 
store. 

The Greenwich High School Stu- 
dent Shop is located on the ground 
level of the building, easily accessible 
from the outside, and it may be en- 
tered without going into the rest of 
the building. The classroom is _lo- 
cated next to the shop so that stu- 
dents must go into the shop in order 
to enter the classroom. The Student 
Shop has been constructed by the 
manual training classes with the aid 
of local contractors where such work 
was necessary. It has two colonial 
type store windows and a floor of 
inlaid linoleum. It is equipped with 
ten sections of adjustable and remov- 
able shelving, a six drawer cash 
register, a sales slip machine, an eclec- 
tric adding machine, perpetual inven- 
tory files, and a telephone with out- 
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At far left, the entrance to the Sales Labo- 
ratory Store at Central Commercial High 
School, New York City; At left, the Stu- 
cent Shop at Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


stores made any profit.’ School stores 
could operate at a substantial profit 
and even undersell the local mer- 
chants, but such a practice has led 
to very serious complications in the 
public relations of the school.? 


How Students Use the Store 


Let us now see how the ccoper- 
ative school store actually enters into 
the lives of the students. In the Cen- 
tral Commercial High School the stu- 
dents in the merchandising course go 
through every step in the life cycle 

t of an enterprise: establishing the 
ores store, operating the going concern, 

and liquidating the business. In con- 
nection with establishing the store, 
the student must determine as a sup- 
plementary assignment whether a 
given community could properly sup- 
port the type of store in question 
giving due regard to the density of 


Through School 


“The cooperative school store 
training enables students to ob- 
serve and participate in a business 
enter prise from beginning to end,” 








side service connection. In addition, 
when the class operates a grocery 


alternates its type of 
three months, starting off with a fall 


stores every 


population, the number of people 
who pass by in a day, the type of 
transients, the rent, and operating 
expense. Having chosen the location, 
he must study the exterior for light- 
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The Cycle of Sales Commodity 
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cured. Students calculate the rate of 
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men’s shop; a holiday gift shop with 
sporting goods and toy departments ; 
and a shoe store with both men’s and 
Women’s shoes. During the past year 
a florist shop was operated. The 
merchandise is of the fast selling va- 
nety. The Greenwich High School 
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The usual type of school store is 
operated and controlled by the prin- 
cipal or by members of the faculty 
assisted by one or two students. A 
study of school stores and selling 
practices in 29 high schools in Illinois 
showed that less than half of the 


bookkeeping to enable students to 
keep account of income and outgo of 
1 Funkhouser, O. W., “School Stores and Sell 


ing Practices in High Schools in Illinois,”’ School 
Review 44: 1936, pp. 202-211. 
* Zook, D. Earl, “Why Establish a High School 


Store?”, American School Board Journal 78, pp. 
79-80. 
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funds. They are given training ‘in 
internal control to effect a thorough 
daily audit of cash receipts. Toward 
the end of the pre-determined life of 
the store, the students’ problem is 
liquidation with a minimum ot loss. 
They must determine which mer- 
chandise is to be offered at a sacri- 
fice to prevent carry-over, which 
goods are to be marked down, and 
which may be returned to the ven- 
dors for credit. The students prepare 
a tabulation to show the sales for the 
period, the cost of the goods sold, 
and the operating expenses to arrive 
at the net profit or loss. The shelves 
are now clear for a new line of goods 
and a new enterprise.* 


How Students Are Selected 


In the Greenwich High School the 
personnel for the Student Shop is 
made up of students from the dis- 
tributive occupation courses, art, and 
bookeeping classes. All students 
work during their study periods on 
a rotating schedule. The shop is open 
at 8 A. M. and closes about a half 
hour after school. In order to qual- 
ify for a Student Shop position a 
student must advance on his merits 
from a retail selling class. He then 
advances through the positions of 
stock clerk, sales person, department 
buyer, assistant general manager, and 
finally to general manager, and the 
latter gets the first outside employ- 
ment that comes in. The bookkeep- 
ing for this shop is done on a simi- 
lar schedule by an advanced class of 
students who have had at least two 
years of bookkeeping. These students 
stagger their periods and have no 
regular class work, but maintain 
complete records for the Student 
Shop. This consists of checking the 
cash register control, making daily 
deposits at a local bank, audit of 
sales slips, maintenance of sales, pur- 
chases and cash journals, general 
and subsidiary ledgers, and a_per- 
petual inventory control. 

The window displays are arranged 
by a group which consists of a com- 
bination of art and sales students. 
They attend occasional special classes 
under the direction of local display 
men who represent merchants in the 
shop. The art students also make 
all the show cards, and help in school 
advertising. In addition to the above 
groups, there is a sales promotion 
manager who keeps a staff going in 
promotion work. This consists of 
daily announcements on the school 
radio hookup and general advertis- 
ing. The customers include not only 


3 Adelson, Betty G. and Adelson, Morris, “The 
Sales Laboratory—A Merchandising Experiment 
in Commercial Education”, High Points 19, 1937, 
pp.- 49-51. 
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students and faculty members, but 
also persons living near the school. 
Some customers order goods by tele- 
phone thus giving the students addi- 
tional valuable experience in taking 
and recording telephoned orders. The 
packages are delivered by student 
delivery boys. 


Local Merchants Cooperate 

The success of these cooperative 
school stores depends very largely 
upon the good will and cooperation 
of the local merchants. The students 
in the Central Commercial High 
School are extremely fortunate in 
being able to get the advice and 
counsel of experts from the New 
York stores who speak before the 
classes. The Greenwich High School 
students also derive much help from 
their local merchants. This is made 
possible through the Greenwich High 
School Merchandising Fair. About 
the first of March each year, thirty 
of the local merchants, mostly in the 
household equipment line, are per- 
mitted to choose spaces in the girls’ 
gymnasium. After spaces have been 
allotted, all of the retailing students 
are permitted to compete for sixty 
positions to represent these thirty 
merchants. After choices have been 


made by the merchants, they later 


give these students a thorough train- 





- aes Gace 4 
Pilgrim 
by Betty Jane Morrow 


South Huntington High School 


Ruffsdale, Pennsylvania 


This design was made exclusively with 
the asterisk. For effect, a few were 
struck over each other. It was also 
necessary to turn the paper in a few in- 
stances to get the desired effect. 


This is one of the entries submitted 
in the Second National Artistic Typing 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson, 
Windber High School, Windber, Pennsyl- 
vania. Other designs will be printed in 
later issues of this magazine. 
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ing in the sale of merchandise that 
the merchants expect to promote at 
the Fair, which is usually held the 
first week in May, for three evenings, 
The training is in many cases done 
by national concerns, at representa- 
tive sales schools, with salesmen, or 


at the immediate store being repre- 
sented. When the fair is opened to 


the public, only the students ar. per- 
mitted to be present in booth: and 
they take any orders they may 
secure. 

These cooperative school stor:s are 
making a very valuable contri’ ution 
to education in general and tc busi- 
ness education in particular. This 
iype of training has the distin: ( ad- 
vantage of enabling students » ob- 
serve and to participate in a bu -iness 


enterprise from beginning to ed. It 
also gives them an insight ‘to a 


variety of commercial enter, rises, 
Educators in both America an Eu- 


rope are recognizing the nec for 
more skill-training in our. so iools. 
It this does not come throug. the 


usual channels of public sch. ls it 
may come through federal sup; orted 
and controlled public schools. \ oung 
people are insisting that they | pre- 
pared to take their place in ou" eco- 
nomic world, and practical retail 
training is one positive solution for 
that problem. 
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Applying Psychology To Typewriting 


HE teacher of typewriting must 

employ many phases of psychol- 
ogy if she is going to do a good job 
of teaching. It is the teacher’s job 
to make the work meaningful and 
purposive in the life of the student. 
She must know the goals to be 
achieved, the students to be taught, 
and the learning materials and pro- 
cedures through which maximum 
learning may be gained. 

For the purpose of understanding 
how learning to type takes place, a 
study of how skill is acquired will be 
the first learning problem for con- 
sideration. Skill learning is probably 
the simplest type of learning, for a 
skill is gained through the right kind 
of repetitive practice. It is the qual- 
ity, content, aim, and meaningfulness 
of this repetition that produces learn- 
ing. One learns to type by the right 
kind of practice, not merely through 
any kind of practice. 

Essentials for Learning 

The factors that are essential in 
learning to type might be summed 
up as follows: 

(1) The learner 
must know what 
he is working to- 
wards; (2) He 
must understand 
the purpose of 
each practice 
project and the 
expected out- 
comes of the use 
of a particular 
practice proced- 
me; (3) He 
must like his 
work — enjoyable 
learning is essen- 
tial to efficient 
learning; (4) Re- 
petitive practice is 
essential to the 
development of 
skill; (5) Prac- 
tice repetitions 


and frequent, 

rather than numerous. They must 
also be made with the full attention 
of the learner. 

In learning to type, the student 
must first establish an association be- 
tween the key to be controlled and 
the controlling finger. He must sense 
the feel of a reach, and not the lo- 
tation of a particular key in rela- 
tion to other keys. The position of 
the letter must first be learned and 
then by practice the bonds are better 
tstablished. This brings about less 
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by Marvin A. Buege 


Wauwatosa Senior High School 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


hesitation in locating the keys. The 
muscles involved in’ making the 
movements become better adapted to 
the reaches and unnecessary move 
ments are eliminated 


Learning in the Initial Stage 


A careful observation of how stu- 
dents type a word in the initial learn- 
ing stage, will show that they first 
perceive individual letters within the 
words, then with repeated practice 
they learn to see whole words, then 
whole phrases, and eventually sen- 
tences. This is why teachers should 
develop word typing early in the 
course. Word dictation is-one of the 
best mediums for developing the 
ability to type words as a whole. If 
the student is permitted to copy from 
the book in all his practice work, he 
will have a tendency to continue 
typing on the letter level. In direct 
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must be regular Mr. Buege Instructing a Typing Class at Wauwatosa Senior High School 


dictation, he gets the impulse to type 
from the sound and the thought of 
the word, and the individual letters 
are less in the foreground of atten- 
tion than when he merely copies. 
The next step in the development 
of typing skill is the typing of 
phrases and sentences. Probably the 
best way to have students learn to 
type a phrase, is to have them say 
the phrase aloud as it is typed. The 
complete phrase should be pro- 
nounced as the first word is typed. 


This same technique may be used 
effectively in typing sentences too. 
The first practice of this kind should 
be on familiar and simple phrases or 
sentences; such as, for the; for 
them; I can be; He can go with them. 

Students should be taught to prac- 
tice with certain specific results in 
mind. It the purpose of the drill is 
the improvement of the reach-stroke 
to m, for example, words using the 
letter m should be typed; and these 
should be typed on the letter level 
to give attention to the reach and 
the stroke. If the practice is for the 
purpose ot forcing words, 
phrases, or sentences on the word 
level should be used. If the drill is 
for the purpose of improving ac- 
curacy, then students should be im- 
pressed with the importance of ac- 
curacy in the business office. 


speed, 


Need Right Type of Practice 

Students learn io type through 
attentive-repetitive practice and 
not through practice alone. The 
best practice ma- 
terial is meaning- 
ful and significant 
material. It is the 





teacher’s job to 
supply this type 
of material in her 
class. How a stu- 
dent practises is 
of more impor- 
tance than what 
he practises al- 
though the mate- 
rials typed should 
sustain interest as 
well as develop 
correct technique. 





Learning to ma- 
nipulate a type- 
writer consists of 
developing a hier- 
archy of habits. 
In the develop- 
ment of this hier- 
archy of phycho- 
physical habits, 
the sensations which come from the 
movements themselves play a most 
important role, both for initiating the 
individual letter - making movements 
and in controlling their proper se- 
quence and correctness. Each move- 
ment must be accurately controlled, 
both as to sequence and accuracy of 
reach. As a result, the learner will 
be able to initiate and control the re- 
sponses required to write words and 
phrases as he once controlled a single 
letter-making movement. 
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Clifford Ettinger 
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The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity, evaluates one salesmanship film and one film on borrowing 


money. The films have been screened and are available. 





Men 
Three reels 
Distributed by: 


and Money 
(1200 ft.) 16 mm. 


Sound 


Motion Picture Bureau 
National Council, Y.M.C.A. 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
& 351 Turk St., San Francisco @ 


Grade Placement: 


High school classes in business training 
and economics dealing with the topic of 


consumer credit. 


Rental: Free 


Transportation: 


Summary 


The opening scenes of Men and Money 
use a very interesting technique. Still 
pictures have been specially drawn for the 
purposes of the film and have then been 
photographed on motion picture film. Ac- 
companying these still pictures is an ex- 
tremely effective and dramatic sound 
track. The picture uses the historical ap- 
proach in depicting customs and problems 
that have surrounded the debtor-creditor 
relationship from earliest times. Laws 
from the code of Hammurabi are quoted; 
scenes depicting debtors sold into slavery 
for non-payment of their debts are shown. 
The picture states that in Rome in 342 
B.C. a law was passed which forbade the 
payment of interest on loans and that the 
effect of this law was to create a bootleg 
trade in loans in which loan’ sharks 
charged exorbitant rates of interest. Con- 
tinuing the method of historical develop- 
ment, a switch is made from the still pic- 
tures and actors are used to give a very 
detailed idea of barter in operation in the 
early days of this country. 

As the economic complexity of the 
country increased, workers became de- 
pendent on money wages, largely earned in 
factories. When work was unobtainable, 
the worker attempted to borrow from the 
bank but was unable to do so. The bank 
rate of interest was too low to cover 
the risks and the cost of lending to small 
borrowers. Commercial banks are equipped 
to make large loans on good security. 

The Russell Sage Foundation shortly 
after 1900 made a study of the needs of 
the small borrower and recommended leg- 
islation which has been adopted by many 
states. This legislation is a compromise 
between those who advocate a maximum 
fixed rate and those who advocate free 
trade in the business of lending money. 
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Paid by borrower 
ways 


both 


A borrower has explained to him the 
reason why the small loan companies 
charge three per cent per month on unpaid 
balances. On one hundred dollars the 
cost would come to $19.50 for the use of 
the money for one year. The higher cost 
is due to the necessity of charging higher 
rates for retail lending than for whuole- 
sale lending. 

The expense of lending money is higher 
in small amounts than in large amounts. 
The average small-loan company loan is 
$125; the average commercial bank loan 
is $5,000. The number of applications, in- 
vestigations, and receipts of repayments 
is tremendously greater for the small loan 
company. A very frank discussion is then 
given of the personal loan departments of 
banks and of co-operative credit bureaus. 
There is said to be a place for all be- 
cause they deal with different types of 
risks. There is next a brief analysis of 
the operating expenses of the small loan 
companies, an attack on instalment buy- 
ing as being unregulated, an attack on 
laws limiting the rate of interest because 
they create loan sharks and a description 
of the Better Buymanship Booklets which 
may be obtained from the Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, the sponsor of the film. 


Evaluation 


Motion pictures may be used for vari- 
ous purposes to accomplish specific re- 
sults. This picture is an excellent illus- 
tration of a film which may be used for 
purposes of introduction, in this case to 
the topic of consumer credit. As _illus- 
tration of another use of visual aids it is 
almost certain that this picture will stimu- 
late a very interesting discussion because 
it is frankly a presentation of all the 
arguments in favor of continuing the pres- 
ent small loan legislation now generally 


in force. The reasons for charging the 
rates of interest charged are skilful, pre- 
sented. If teachers who use the film con- 
tinue to think that thirty-six per cent per 
year is a high interest charge, the mate- 
rials for: extended exploration and debate 


on the topic will have been provided. Jy 
connection with the explanation gi\en as 
to the cost of a one hundred dollar Joan 
there is some interesting motivating mate- 
rial for business arithmetic. 

The subject matter of the picture can 


be ifftegrated directly with the study of 
thrift, budgets, investments, int: iligent 
buying, and instalment buying in junior 


business training. There is a sligi:t pos- 
sibility that the vocabulary and the gen- 
eral tone of the presentation mu) be a 
trifle advanced for first term high -chool 
students. It is certain, however, t':it the 
picture would be most interesting +. more 
advanced high school students. ‘| use 
of this film demonstrates still anot cr ad- 
vantage of the use of films, nam: \, the 


arousing of an emotional reaction what 
might generally be a purely inte’ «ctual 


problem. As a result of witness this 
film students should have a ver: clear 
idea of all the pros and cons of th ques- 
tion of interest rates on small loa: 

® a o 


It’s the Little Things That Count 
Three Reels (1200 ft.) 16 mim. S smd 
Distributed by: 
Y.M.C.A. (see above) 
Grade Placement: 
Classes in salesmanship. 
Rental: Free 


Running Time: About Thirty- ve 
Minutes 
Transportation: Paid by borrower both 
ways 
Summary 
An interview between two men i; used 


to introduce a film on sales education 
The opening scene shows a salesmai: wait- 


ing to interview a cantankerous prospect. 
He fails in his efforts to sell. \s_ he 
leaves he says, “Aw! hell.” He goes back 


to a sales meeting of his own organiza- 
tion where the sales manager is giving 


the boys a pep-talk. He advises them to 
get out on time, to get an early start so 
that they can make more calls and urges 
that they should become experts on cer- 


tain types of problems. He also advises 
further education to be acquired at night. 
He then turns the assignment of selling 
the difficult prospect over to a successful 
salesman who in the process of eventuall) 
making the sale demonstrates many of the 
techniques of successful selling: — the 
proper approach, arousing interest, secur- 
ing the help of those who can iniluence 
the buyer, the points to be observed in 
making a demonstration, closing the sale, 
and selling additional specialty items. 


Summary 


\Ithough this film is concerned with the 
sale of the Bates stapling machine and 
the Bates numbering machine it is com- 
pletely free of objectionable advertising 
matter. This film can be used as a moti- 
vation, as an introduction to certain prin- 
ciples of salesmanship and as a standard 
to be followed by members of the class 
when they do demonstration selling. It 
should also serve to set high standards 
to be used in judging their own demon- 
strations and those of their fellow stu 
dents. The vocabulary is suitable for high 
school students and the film probably does 
a specific job better than it can be done 
by any alternative method. 
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Chicago Area Directors Make a Resolution 


The Chicago Area Business Education 

irectors Association is composed of ap- 

proximately fifty directors of commercial 

education and heads of commercial edu- 

cation departments in high schools and 

colleges within a radius of one 

fifty miles of Chicago. Since 

the association has worked vigor- 

ously and systematically on a three-fold 
program : 

“The first step in this program is to 
make a careful study of the present cur- 
riculum = set-up in our Chicago area 
schools. One purpose of this is to give us 
a sort of inventory of what we have on 
hand at the start. Another purpose is to 
give each Department Head a means by 
which he can compare his department with 
those of other schools in our area. <A 
third purpose is to enable us to discover 
which schools have unusual subjects or 
other features in their programs about 
which we could profitably learn more and 
which, in some cases, we might wish to 
add to our own. Other purposes of this 
curriculum set-up study might be to fur- 
nish material to use in a_ possible effort 
toward standardization of courses, text, 
requirements and subject names.” 

On February 22, 1941, the organization 
unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lution : 

e 


A Declaration of Independence 


Whereas, the field of business education 
is in dire need of a strong central and 
representative body to represent it in the 
councils of education and before federal 
and state legislative and administrative 
bodies, and 

Whereas, the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education does not appear to have 
the necessary authority so to represent 
business education and to form policy for 
business education as a national entity, 
and 

Whereas, much of the leadership in the 
existing national, regional and state busi- 
ness education associations does not ap- 
pear to be disposed to lead a movement 
towards the desirable end of creating a 
strong central and representative body, 
and 

Whereas, the Call to Action? and the 
subsequent hearty approval by several 
hundred classroom business educators in- 
dicate that the time is ripe for real ac- 
a therefore 

It Resolved, by the Chicago Area 
ies Education Directors Association 
that each of the national, regional and 
State business education associations, hav- 
ing members in the Chicago and Illinois 
areas, be requested, and said associations 
are hereby requested, to take the neces- 
Sary and proper steps towards the cre- 
ation of a strong central and representa- 
tive body to represent business education 
on the national and state levels whenever 
the occasion for need arises, either (1) 
by giving the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education the needed authority, or 
(2) by the merging of the larger national 


“1The Journal of Business Education, May 1940, 
Page 37, and subsequent issues. 
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by Ann Brewington 


University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


and regional business education associa- 
tions and the affiliation of the state busi- 
ness education association thereto, and 
Be It Further Resolved, that unless such 
action is forthcoming by December 31, 
1941, the Chicago Area Business Educa- 
tion Directors Association will use its in- 
fluence to discourage its membership from 
continuing their memberships in said na- 
tional, regional and state business educa- 
tion associations, because said associations 
by their refusal to give aid to the common 
cause of creating a strong central and rep- 


° 


Business Education for 


resentative body will have proven them- 
selves obstructive and therefore superflu- 
ous. 

* 

The officers of the Chicago Area Busi- 
ness Education Directors Association this 
year are: Fidelia Van Antwerp, Joliet 
Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Joliet, Illinois, president, and John 
W. Rau, Jr, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, secretary- 
treasurer. 

These officers and other members of 
the association will be glad to discuss 
topics of teacher membership in national, 
regional, state and local Business. Educa- 
tion Associations with directors and heads 
of departments who are anxious to afford 
leadership. 


General Use and the 


Progressive Education Movement* 


by Ralph Martin McGrath 


Western Union College 


Le Mars, 


The article “The Contribution of Busi- 
ness Education to General Education” ap- 
pearing in the February, 1941, issue of 
THE JouRNAL oF BusINESS EDUCATION 
points the way to reconciliation of the 
viewpoints of the Progressives in educa- 
tion, on one side, and those who favor the 
skill vocational subjects, on the other. 
This report sets forth the area, which it 
is believed by the members of the com- 
mittee, is common to all education and 
for that reason should be included in the 
general education program. Many of us 
have wondered what the contribution was 
that business education could make to 
general education and here in this report 
is the answer. This committee states “It 
is the inalienable right of every boy and 
girl to be allowed to look beneath the 
surface of the vast modern business sys- 
tem and really see the underlying forces 
and relationships at work supplying his 
needs. 

“In actual school situations this would 
be accomplished by a program of basic 
business education including such subjects 
as elementary business training, economic 
geography, principles of record-keeping, 
business law, marketing, and business eco- 
nomics.” 

These courses are to constitute the area 
of learning that this committee regards as 
essential to an understanding of these 
basic principles. I agree most heartily 
with the recommendation, for this type of 
background is badly needed by every citi- 
zen in the country. It is an excellent 
foundation for the student who wishes to 
go on and take training in the skill sub- 
jects of typing, shorthand, and accounting. 
Business men have told us that our stu- 


* Excerpts from a letter to the editor. 


lowa 


dents possess the skill but not the back- 
ground of business that they need. I pro- 
pose that we call this area the area of 
economic adjustment. Who is there to 
deny the need of every student for a 
knowledge of how to adjust himself in an 
economic and social world? 

This area of economic adjustment 
should take its place in the new curricu- 
lum that the Progressives are talking 
about along side the Language Arts, the 
Social Sciences, the Natural Sciences, the 
Fine Arts, and the Vocational Arts. It is 
only in recent years that the Progressives 
have felt disposed to feel that business 
education had any contribution to make 
to the re-organization of the curriculum 
into great areas of knowledge, rather than 
the narrow areas of departmental instruc- 
tion. I see little reason why such a re- 
vision should not be made but I would 
make the core of the curriculum the area 
of economic adjustment, Language Arts 
(including much emphasis upon English), 
the Natural Sciences (including Mathe- 
matics) and the Social Sciences. I would 
make Fine Arts and the skill subjects of 
the Vocational Arts elective. The basic 
curriculum I would insist that each stu- 
dent take. 

Many educators, including Dr. William 

Johnson of the Chicago Public School 
System, have called attention to the fact 
that just 15 per cent of the graduates of 
our high schools are going on to college 
and that it is high time we stopped build- 
ing the secondary curriculum around that 
15 per cent. The 85 per cent have had to 
be content with what the 15 per cent could 
let them have. The problem that lay be- 
fore us was splitting the curriculum and 


offering either a college preparatory course 
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open to those who were certain of ge@ing 
on to college; or a vocational course in 
which the basic business courses formed 
the foundation topped off by the voca- 
tional courses in either commerce, man- 
ual training, or home economics. We felt 
that we could not do both. 

In this report, it seems to me, we have 
a recommendation that will enable us to 
do both. Make the basic business educa- 
tion program the basis of the curriculum; 
add to it the language courses that are 
needed to make effective both written and 
oral expression; train the student in the 
natural sciences including the mathematics 
he needs; train him in the social sciences 
(his government, its historical background, 
its structure and some work in its present 
problems); and an appreciation of the 
cultural things that come from a study 
of the fine arts. Then permit him to spe- 
cialize to his heart’s content in those fields 
that interest him most. If this means that 
the upper 15 per cent who are going on 
to college need to spend additional time 
to acquire the amount of specialization 
this group needs, it seems to me to work 
no special hardship. We have long in- 
sisted that the 85 per cent take courses 
that were of doubtful value to them in 
the solution of the problems that con- 
fronted them when they went into the 
work-a-day world after they graduated 
from high school; we should not be trou- 
bled too much if the 15 per ceft are com- 
pelled to spend extra time in preparing 
for dear old “Buckwash” as the case 
may be. 

The Progressives in education should 
welcome with open arms this statement: 
“It is in the area of economic efficiency 
that business education makes its most 
marked contribution. One of the finest 
services the business teacher can render 
is to make the students aware that the 
doctrine of personal efficiency is vital both 
to themselves and society.” Experienced 
teachers will see in this report the pro- 
found truth that in the basic courses 
these attributes are first developed, and 
then enlarged upon in the skill courses. 
It is very hard in the skill courses to 
do both: lay the foundation for personal 
efficiency and enlarge upon it at the same 
time that you are training in the skills. 
Progressives have felt that we paid too 
much attention to the specific course re- 
quirements and neglected the broader at- 
tributes of good citizenship. Surely this 
broad challenge will arrest their attention 
and show them that business education 
does make a specific contribution in de- 
veloping the broad attributes of success- 
ful citizenship. 


I believe that this report lays the 
groundwork for the cooperation of the 
business education movement with the 
Progressive Education movement and | 
would like to see it put into effect. It 
is evident that the training of the student 
in the skill subjects at the vocational level 
does not bring with it-this same training 
in the broad business subjects; and since 
it is the function of the state to train the 
citizen to adjust himself to an economic 
world as well as one designed to prepare 
him for college, the type of training sug- 
gested by this report is of as great im- 
portance as the present liberal arts train- 
ing. The time may come when we may 
have to stop training boys and girls for 
specific jobs but the time will never come 
when we will stop training them for the 
economic adjustments of life. Since that 
is true, I believe that the basic program 
recommended by this committee should 
be made the very heart of the revised 
general educational program. 
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SECRETARIAL HABIT CHECK SHEET 


by Rubye Lee Cochran 


Mississippi State College for Women 
Columbus, Mississippi 


This is not a test to be given for a grade but should be used as a check sheet for 
common secretarial procedures. It may, howevers be dictated to the students «- they 
score themselves two points for each question answered affirmatively. If the tota! score 
is 80 or less the student should make an effort to correct inefficient practices. 


Do you — 

eee 1. Keep a rubber band around the used pages in your notebook? 

fap 2. Date your notebook in the lower left-hand corner? 

sone 3. Number letters and leave a blank line between them in your notebook ? 
Tere: 4. Use a diagonal line to indicate that shorthand notes have been transcril). |? 
ji eeas 5. Use two pages for letters which contain 300 or more words? 

cbunee 6. Estimate length of type line from shorthand notes before transcribing? 
saris 7. Move the carriage away from the center of the typewriter when erasing ‘ 
sioawis 8. Keep supplies, dictionary, and reference books conveniently near the de-\? 
ee S 9. Use the paper release lever for removing paper from the typewriter? 


Pre: 10. Fold waste paper instead of crushing? 
senean 11. Use a plain sheet of paper instead of letterhead paper for the second pa. of a 
two-page letter? 


sarebats 12. Give the firm name or person speaking when answering the telephone | )istead 
of saying “Hello”? 
ery 13. Reverse your notebook when one side is filled? 


Seen 14 Type the address on the envelope in the same style as on the letter? 

en 15. Type four line addresses with single spacing and three line addresse- with 
double spacing? 

poneee 16. Always use at least three lines for addresses? 


b Selon 17. Type the name of the city instead of substituting “city” when the corr: spon- 
dence is local? 

cau eks 18. Have a complete return address on all correspondence? 

eeee 19. Avoid the use of a wider margin for letters than a 60 space line? 

one 20. Space once after abbreviations in capitals—none if the abbreviations are small 
letters? 

esewd 21. Include the word “yours” in the complimentary close of every business |«tter? 

pan cee 22. Spell out numbers of streets and avenues below ten—use figures for streets and 
avenues above ten? Examples: Third Street, 21st Avenue. 

Saeee 23. Avoid the division of words on two consecutive lines? 

eee 24. Have at least two lines in the last paragraph on a page? 

sighs 25. Avoid dividing a word at the bottom of a page and carrying over a part to the 


next page? 
shoot 26. Avoid the division of four-letter words? 


Srey: 27. Spell out figures that begin sentences? 

Seana 28. Take advantage of dictator’s pauses to read back shorthand notes and -upply 
punctuation? 1 

sie 29. Write unusual names and addresses in longhand to be sure of spelling? 

een 30. Set tabular stops for indentations and tabulations? 

ves 31. Clean your typewriter once a week? 


Ay: 32. Place ‘transcribed letters under the flaps of the envelopes (address on top) 
and turn face downward on dictator’s desk for signatures? 

Retry 33. Type the carbon copy of the second page of a two-page letter on the back of 
the carbon copy of the first page? . 

pheno 34. Clip enclosures to letters before presenting to the dictator for signatures’ 

er 35. Strike out or circle shorthand notes instead of erasing for corrections? — 

Sc awiee 36. Quietly read back last shorthand notes recorded after an interruption in dic- 
tation? : 

ery 37. Gradually move the sheet on which you are writing upward with the left 
thumb and forefinger instead of moving your notebook? 

......38. Keep your copy opposite the carriage return lever? : 

Sean 39. Read back each typewritten page and if necessary, make corrections before 
removing the page from the typewriter? 

(ieea® 40. Wait until the dictator has finished a paragraph to ask questions instead of 
interrupting the line of thought? 


igoaee 41. Keep an extra pen or pencil within reach when taking dictation? 

awe 42. Make corrections on carbons just as neatly as on originals? 

rr: 43. Type addresses on envelopes to give a balanced appearance? 

caw 44. When possible, write long one-page letters instead of two-page letters? 

ecu 45. Use a folded sheet of paper over the end of a manifold to prevent slipping 
when inserting it into the typewriter? 

cen 46. Leave a top margin of 114 or 2 inches on the second page of two-page letters 
and place four spaces between the heading and the body of the letter? _ 

eee 47. Place commas and periods inside quotation marks—colons and semicolons 
outside quotation marks? ! 

a eee 48. Omit decimals and nawghts for even money amounts over $10? Examples: 
$4.00, $127 

inaeoe 49. Make the exclamation mark by holding down the shift key and space bar and 
striking the apostrophe and period in succession? 

......50. Indicate “in care of” as follows: c/o instead of %? 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Connecticut Business Educators Association 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha end Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Associatior: of New 
Jersey 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

lowa Commercial Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 






































Minnesota State Business Educator's Association 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 
National Association of Business Teacher-Trairiing Insti- 
tutions 
National Business Teachers Association 
N.E.A. Department of Business Education 
Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 
New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 
New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 
New Orleans High School Teachers Association 
North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 
Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 
“Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 
Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 
South Dakota Education Associaticn, Commercial Section 
Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 
Southern Business Education Association ‘ 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 
Tri-State Commercial Education Association 
Wisconsin Business Schools Association 








OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Vice-President 
P. O. Selby 


State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


President 
Hamden L. Forkner 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, WN. Y. 


Treasurer 
A. O. Colvin 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


Secretary 
Helen Reynolds 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 








PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total educational program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


ness education. 








WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the National Council for Business Education. 


The CouncitL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNCIL 
Therefore, no dues are collected from individual teachers. Dues 
are collected only from the associations as such. 


There are four classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 1,000 or more and pay annual 
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dues of $20.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 500 to 999 and pay annual dues of $15.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of 100 tc 499 and 
pay annual dues of $10.00. Class D associations are those with 
a membership of less than 100 and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council for Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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The Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education met 
at the Hotel Ambassador in Atlantic City 
on February 21, 1941. President Forkner 
presided. Members of the Board present 
were: Fisk, Forkner, Goodfellow, Haynes, 
Kirk, Lessenberry, Lomax, Nichols, Price, 
Reynolds, Rice, Selby, Studebaker and 
Tedens. 

Items of business were considered in the 
following order: 


I. The secretary reported that twenty- 
six members had paid membership dues, 
totaling $215.00 of income and that one 
new member had been added. It was in- 
dicated that membership dues would be 
paid by several associations which had 
not thus far made payment. 


II. The president reported relative to 
replacing the members of the Board 
whose terms expire in 1941. In this con- 
nection Mr. Selby suggested sending a list 
of the present nominees to the remaining 
members of the Council in order to pre- 
sent to those groups the present status 
of the balloting. 


III. It was determined that officers of 
the Board should be elected by ballot of 
the Board. 


IV. Mr. Selby reported on the status of 
the Future Business Leaders of America. 
He reported thirteen high school groups 
now organized. He thinks one hundred 
groups is an easily achievable number in 
a short space of time. These chapters 
are regarded as experimental chapters to 
determine the acceptability of the idea and 
methods of organizing it. The charter 
which Mr. Selby has been using was 
shown to the Board. Various methods 
of sponsoring the high school chapters of 
Future Business Leaders of America were 
discussed. It is understood that there 
will be a charter issued by the national 
organization. For this a fee will be 
charged. The fee charged the individual 
members will be divided between the local 
chapter and the national organization. It 
was recommended that in the case of very 
large high schools several chapters be or- 
ganized so that the group would not be 
too large and thus deprive individuals of 
the benefits of group association. It was 
suggested that possibly the association in 
the state which is a member of the Coun- 
cil might serve as the sponsoring organiza- 
tion for individual chapters in that state. 
Another suggestion was that interested 
universities might form the sponsoring 
organization. 

Further discussion indicated that a case 
study should be made which should result 
in a comprehensive program for the or- 
ganization of Future Business Leaders of 
America. The motion carried to appoint 
a committee of six to study organization, 
plans, and procedures, and present the re- 
sults of the study at the next meeting of 
the Council. Items which should be cov- 
ered by the plan were suggested to be: 


Who would sponsor the organizations? 

What should be the charge for the 
charter ? ; 

What should be the charge for the in- 
dividual members? 


V. The problem of the National Teach- 
ers Examinations was discussed. It was 
revealed by the discussion that the Council 
desired to work in cooperation with the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
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Slight deletions have been made so as not 
to duplicate President Forkner’s report in 


the March issue. 
—The Editor 





Training Institutions in the event this as- 
sociation voted to cooperate in the exam- 
ination program. The president was in- 
structed by a vote of the members to in- 
dicate to the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions the 
readiness of the Council to assist in the 
implementation of the testing program 
with regard to business teachers. 


VI. The matter of the National Clerical 
Ability Tests was discussed. This discus- 
sion was an extension of a discussion held 
at the previous meeting in Chicago in De- 
cember. The president read a letter from 
Mr. Nichols relative to the offer of the 
Psychological Corporation to take over the 
publication of the tests. Mr. Nichols re- 
ported on the growth of interest in the 
testing movement on the part of schools, 
employers, and the National Office Man- 
agement Association. He indicated that 
this interest was too great for the part- 
time attention of any one person. He re- 
ported that Colorado had substituted the 
Nationa! Clerical Ability Tests for their 
state-wide contest and that an inquiry to 
this end had been received from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Nichols indicated that the present 
organization for handling the National 
Clerical Ability Tests was largely a volun- 
tary organization and a temporary one. 
He said that such an organization cannot 
go forward with the testing program as 
a permanent thing. Brief discussion took 
place regarding the possibility of widen- 
ing the application of the National Cleri- 
cal Ability Tests to include all pupils 
rather than the upper ability group. 

A motion that the Council take over the 
construction and administration of the Na- 
tional Clerical Ability Tests, beginning 
with those planned for 1942, and carry on 
the program, was passed with one dissent- 
ing vote. A second motion carried that 
the Council set up an effective organiza- 
tion to conduct this testing program. 

VII. The matter of federal aid was 
next considered. The president reported 


that he had approached the American Vo- 


cational Association. He had learn (| id 
some $113,000 had been spent, uncer the 
Smith-Hughes Act, for business education, 
not distributive education; that the super- 


vision of this education had been done by 
vocational education supervisors rather 
than’ by business education supe: . isors, 
The president reported that very {+ bal- 
lots had been returned by member «ssoci- 
ations relative to the adoption of « stand 
by the Council on the subject of «deral 


aid for business education. 


Mr. Curtis of the United States Office 
of Education reported for Mr. \yker 
five points which Mr. Kyker indic: ‘ed as 
being the high points of his progr..n: 


Adequate supervision of state and 
local business education. 
Pre-employment training on a )st- 
graduate or a junior college le\ 

A teacher-training program on >re- 
employment and in-service level 

An extension training for clerica and 
managerial types of position. 

A comprehensive and coordinate  \ro- 
gram of research on a national, ~ ate, 
and local basis. It is Mr. Cirtis’ 
point of view that this program c: 1 be 
achieved only by federal aid. 


Mr. Nichols pointed out that th» pro- 
gram, as outlined by Mr. Curtis, did not 
include secondary schools. It was ‘moved 
to ask Mr. Curtis to inquire of Mr. icyker 


if this were an oversight or if the s«cond- 
ary schools might be included. 
VIII. The president reported a letier of 


thanks from the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board relative to the cooperation oi 
the Council in the preparation of the ques- 


tionnaire check lists to be used for busi- 
ness teachers. 

IX. The president reported that the 
Call to Action had resulted in some co- 
operation with the Council on the part 
of the Department of Business Education 


of the National Education Association. 


It was decided by the group that at the 
next meeting of the Council all financial 
affairs of the Council, the National 
Clerical Ability Tests, The Journal, and 
the Future Business Leaders of America 
should be considered. 

The meeting adjourned, to reconvene in 
Boston at the time of the meeting of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 


—Helen Reynolds, Secretary 





NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
1941 SERIES 


Do you want your vocational business students to have the same chance to demon- 
strate their readiness for office work that your school’s college preparatory students 
have, through College Board Examinations, to demonstrate their readiness for college 


work? 


If you do, you should be interested to learn that you may sponsor a local test center 
in your city and thus provide this opportunity for your students. 


Dates: May 14, 15, 16, 17. 


Write Harold E. Cowan, Secretary, Joint Committee on Tests, at Senior High School. 
Dedham, Massachusetts, or F. G. Nichols, 16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, for full information as to just what steps to take. 


Don’t delay. Now is the time to act. 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATES 








Ben H. Henthorn 


is president of the American Association of Commercial Colleges. Now 
head of the Kansas City Commercial College, Kansas City, Missouri, he 
began his career as a country editor, later turned to advertising and be 
came dean of the Kansas City School of Advertising. This school was 
absorbed by the school which he now heads, as was the Kansas City 
School of Accountancy, Law, and Finance where he served as registrar. 
A past-president of the Kansas City Advertising Club, Mr. Henthorn is a 
member of the American Federation of Advertising, the National Business 
Teachers Association, and is vice-president of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association. 


James S. Carter 


teaches commercial subjects in the new million dollar North Phoenix 
High School in Phoenix, Arizona. He received his Bachelor’s degree from 
Arizona State Teachers College and his Master's degree from Colorado 
ro- University, where he is taking additional graduate work. He taught in 
ite, the grammar and secondary schools of Phoenix before going to the new 
pa school in 1939. He is president ot the Arizona Business Educators’ As- 

: sociation and has been the Arizona director of the NEA Department of 

Business Education for the past two years. 


and 


pro- 
d not 
noved 
<yker 
cond- 


Harmon M. Bulley 


a - has taught for sixteen years in the secondary schools of Rochester, New 
Plan- .* ; York, and is now in the commercial department of the Benjamin Franklin 
m ol re High School, the largest in the city. He has taught in the city’s evening 
sri 4 schools for thirteen of these sixteen years. Mr. Bulley completed his spe- 
cial training at the Plattsburg State Normal School and is at present work- 

tthe : ing for a B.S. in Education at the University of Rochester, Extension Di- 

ne ¢c0- ’ vision. He is president of the Business Educators’ Association of Roches- 
part \ ter, and a member of the Rochester Teachers Association, the New York 

— . State Teachers Association, and the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
t the \ sociation. 

| ancial 

ational 


il, and Fidelia A. Van Antwerp 
a is vice-president of the National Business Teachers Association as wel! 
vene in as president of the Chicago Area Business Directors Association. She 
of the has been a teacher in the Joliet Township High School and in the Junior 
ciation. College at Joliet, Illinois since 1914, and previous to that taught in the 
high school at Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. A graduate of Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin, she has taken graduate work at the University of Chi- 
— cago. Miss Van Antwerp is also a member of the NEA Department of 
Business Education, the Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 
STS and the Mid-West Guidance Association. 


cretary. 


Dr. McKee Fisk 


received his Ph. D. degree from Yale University in 1936. Before accept- 
ing the position as head of the department of business education and 
secretarial administration at the Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina last September, he held a similar position at the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College. Dr. Fisk is the national president of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, honorary fraternity, and a member of the administrative board of 
the National Council for Business Education, an executive committee 
member of the National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, and editor of the National Business Teachers Association Yearbook. 
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SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
€ 
Commercial teachers and accountants will be given un- 
usual advantages through the two terms of our Summer 
School, beginning June 9 and ending August 16 of this 


year. The thirty-third annual offering, and we believe the 
best of them all. 


Students may make twelve hours of college credit. 


Those who desire to review or even begin commercial 
work will find classes here to meet their needs. 


We assist those who have no positions and those who 
want better positions. 


This institution is one of the first, if not the first, in 
America to train commercial teachers. 


Write tor Summer School Bulletin. 


BOWLING GREEN 


mF BUSINESS 
sais UNIVERSITY 
{sae INC. 





Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only Thirty-Minute Ride From Mammoth Cave National Park 


SHORTHAND 


TYPEWRITiING TEACHERS 


A Summer School exclusively for you, where 
teachers are experts in doing what they teach. 


ACTUAL TRAINING AND METHODS in beginning and 
advanced shorthand and typewriting, transcription, short- 
hand penmanship, chalkboard writing. The classrooms, 
modern to the nth degree, are in the palatial Book Building 
on Washington Boulevard in downtown Detroit. 


DIRECTOR: LOLA MACLEAN, naationally-known leader 
in systems and methods of teaching shorthand and ty»e- 
writing; author ‘“‘Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure 
and Practice’? and ‘‘Walton-Maclean Teachers’ Manu.!’’; 
Director Shorthand Reporting School of the College. 


FOLLOW THE CROWD TO DETROIT 


JOIN THE THOUSANDS who will go to Detroit «his 
summer for their annual vacation; enjoy outdoor life at 
Detroit’s famous thousand-acre island playground and near- 
by lake resorts. Teachers from eleven states have attended 
the Summer School. Bulletin and Syllabus on request. 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Summer School for Teachers 
602 Book Building Detroit, Mich. 














THE CASE FOR CALIFORNIA 
A Reason for Each Week 


. Curriculum—content and methods, 

. Credits—B.B.A., M.B.A., B.S., M.S. 

. Credentials—California Commercial. 
. Contacts—leaders in the profession. 
. Culture—Athens of the West. 

. Climate—cool, mild, invigorating. 


ou fF ON = 


Attend the Summer Session 
June 30 to August 8 
Write for Special Bulletin 
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HAMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


INTENSIVE BUSINESS TRAINING 


The following intensive courses designed for teachers and those intereste: in 
Commercial and Adult Education will be offered during the summer session: 
accounting theory and practice, accounting principles, secretarial practice and 
office routine, concentration shorthand, applied dictation and transcription, 
typewriting, risks and risk bearing, business law, salesmanship, business Eng/ish, 
calculating machines, and pen art. 


Two Terms: June 9 to July 16—July 17 to August 22 
Write to: O. J. Dickey, A.M., Director Summer Session 
THE COMMERCIAL EXTENSION SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Omaha National Bank Bldg. Omaha, Nebraska 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 23 to September 6 


Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 


Business Administration 
Courses in Education, Business and Secretarial Studies 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Philadelphia 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 2 and 9. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1941 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


INSTITUTE of 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 








Script Shorthand 
teacher training course 
Fourth year 
July 7—BOSTON UNIVERSITY—August 15 
Learn — write — teach Script Shorthand 


Shorthand teachers now in service or available for 
service may this year obtain free tuition. 


Write promptly to General Shorthand Corporation, 





























Box J, Lake Placid, N Y 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 7—August 16, 1941 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


Commercial Education in Secondary Schools: Theories and Practices; 
Administration and Supervision of Commercial Education; Commercial Edu- 
cation in Collegiate and Special Schools; Teaching Commercial Geography; 
Junior Business Education: Materials and Methods; Teaching Elementary 
Bookkeeping; Teaching Business Mathematics in Junior and Senior High 
Schools; Teaching Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Teaching Advanced Gregg 
Shorthand and Transcription; Teaching Stenocraphic Office Practice; Teach- 
ing Typewriting; Demonstration Class in Be:inning Typewriting; Teaching 
Office Practice; Office Practice Laboratory; Business Manacement in Moderate 
= Establishments—Teachiny Methods and Material; Office Methods and 
ystems. 
New Professional Courses 

Retailing: Materials and Methods; The Merchandising Procram in Secondary 
ceed Consumer-Business Education: Materials and Methods; Consumer 
roblems. 


Graduate credit carried by majority of above courses. 


Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics; Enclish; Geography: 
Management; Mathematics; Salesmanship; Shorthand, and Typewriting. 


Annual all-day Conference on Commercial Education 
will be held July 31 
For Bulletin and Information, Address: 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 


TENOT YP Y 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


Zhe STENOTYPE COMPANY 
4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIlinois 


Columbia University also announces a Stenotype Normal Course this sum- | 
mer. A note to Columbia University, New York, will bring you full details. | 





BUSINESS EDUCATION IN 
VACATION LAND 


Combine professional training with trips to mountains, beaches, 
National Parks, Spanish Missions, and Hollywood. Recreational 
and Social activities will be stressed. 


COURSES OFFERED 


Problems of teaching consumer education, office appliances, 
salesmanship, shorthand, typing. Evaluation of New Developments 
in Bus. Educ., Organization and Administration of Com’! Depts., 
Practicums (Study of your local problems under expert supervision). 


Start or complete work on an advanced degree among de- 
lightful surroundings. Write for bulletin of Summer Session to 


Office of University Publications 
THE UNIVERSITY of SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL June 30 -Aug. 12 


Courses for teachers of business subjects, including Problems and 
Practices in Consumer Economic Education; Teaching the Social- 
Business Subjects; Teaching Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; 
content courses in Accounting, Advertising, Retailing, Economics, 
Finance, Geography, History, Political Science, English and other 
background subjects. 
For information, write to W. L. Einolf, 

212 Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 











UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1941 Summer Courses in Commercial Education 


Advanced Typewriting. Content and Methods of Transcrintion, Consumer 
Business Education, Content and Methods of Teaching Commercial Arithmetic, 
Advanced Economic Geography, Occupationai Adjustments, Teaching Book- 
keeping, Office and Clerical Practice, Teaching Transcription, Guidance for 
Teachers of Business Subjects, Curriculum Making for Commercial Courses, 
Applications of Research Findines to Business Education Practices, Curricu- 
lum Laboratory. Also courses in accounting, business law, commerce, eco- 
nomics, finance, statistics, and professional courses in education. Program 
leads to baccalaureate and advanced degrees. 


Regular session: July 1-August &. ilso Short Courses 
For information and bulletins, address the Director 





THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 
Method courses of incomparable excellence in secre- 
tarial and accounting subjects as well as developing 
skill in shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


RIDER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
Eight Weeks—Tuesday, June 17 to Friday, August 15 


Standard courses in Education and Commerce leading to various decrees will 
be available to teachers and regular students in the 1941 Summer Session. 
Special normal courses in Stenotypy and Stenograph. Reasonable expenses, 
small classes. Independent study under exnert guidance. Many recreational 
opportunities. Regular faculty of competent and experienced teachers as- 
sisted by many commercial specialists. Courses in Commercial Education, 
Accounting, Business Administration, Journalism, Finance, and related fields. 
Special attractive courses in commercial teaching methods and Visual Educa- 
tion. Send credits at once for evaluation. 


Write for Summer School Bulletin and General Information. 


Address Director of Summer Session, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 











UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington 
SUMMER SESSION—Two Five-Week Terms 


June 16 to July 19; July 21 to August 23 


Special Workshop in Business Education First Term 
Other courses include The Commerce Curriculum; Teaching Consumer Educa- 
tion; Methods and Materials in Social-Business Subjects; Methods and Mate- 
rials. in General Business; Teaching Office Appliances; Methods in Secretarial 
Subjects and Accounting; Research in Business Education; Seminar; Short- 
hand and Typewriting; Office Management. A variety of other courses. 


Write for a Bulletin and Information 


Jesse E. Adams, Director of the Summer Session 
A. J]. Lawrence, Head, Department of Business Education 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION _ june 30 - Aug. 8 








Special courses for commercial teachers, including Curriculum and 
Instruction in Commercial Subjects, Communication in Business, 
Current Accounting Problems, The Consumer and Business Opera- 
tion. Also courses in Banking, Finance, Public Utilities, Taxation, 
and Statistical Technique. 


Dean of Summer Session, Bascom Hall, Madison, Wis. 


For detailed information write 
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COMPARE YOUR RESULTS 
With the Results from Using 


GREGG TYPING 


By SoRelle, Smith, Foster, and Blanchard 





You will be surprised — and happy! You cannot 
realize the improvement this new text makes in a 
class until you have used it. You will be astonished 
at the way it galvanizes the individual and the 
group. GREGG TYPING is a typing text with per- 


sonality. It makes friends and influences results. 





THESE FEATURES GIVE GREGG TYPING PERSONALITY: 


@ A rapid skill training that serves at one and the same time as a superior foundation for personal- 
use typing or for vocational typing. 

@ A typing book built on an educational philosophy—" usable skill on straight copy before busi- 
ness applications.” 

® Typing instruction by the “whole method” with continuous emphasis on word patterns. 

@ English Improvement Drills for enrichment and integration. 

@ Scientific emphasis on most commonly used words. 

@ The most extensive and most effective use ever made of diagnostic tests in a typing text. 

@ Lesson planned from the front cover to the back, with exercises in each lesson for individual 
differences. 

@ Simple instructions in which colored print is used for emphasis. Colored illustrations lend in- 
terest. 

@ Special fingering drills on particularly difficult words taken from the day’s lesson. 

@ Alphabetic exercises used throughout for precision accuracy. 


@ Practical projects under office conditions bridge the gap to the office. 


GREGG TYPING — THE KING OF TYPING TEXTS. 
TRY IT AND YOU WILL BECOME A DEVOTED FOLLOWER. 


Examine it now — for adoption next year. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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INTERESTING GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


1940. 99 
Vocational Divi- 


Credit Problems of Families. 
pp. il. (Education Office, 
sion Bulletin 206.) 20c. 

Distributive Education Organization and 
Administration. Vocational Division Bul- 
letin No. 211, Federal Security Agency, 
United States Office of Education, 1940. 
50 pp. 10c. 

Educational Directory, 1940. 234 pp. 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1940, No. 
1. In four parts: I. Principal State and 
County School Officers; II. City School 
Officers; III. Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation; IV. Educational Associations and 
Directories. 

Family Income and 
Southeast Region, pt. 1, Family Income. 
1940. 389 pp. Agriculture Department, 
Miscellaneous Publication 375. 35c. 

Guidance Programs for — High 
Schools. United States Cffice of Educa- 
tion, Vocational Division, Bulletin No. 
203, 1939. 10c. 

Handbook of Federal Labor Legislation. 
1940. 86 pp. Labor Department, Labor 
Standards Division, Bulletin 39, pt. 1. 


Expenditures, 


35c. 
Know Your School. Know Your State 
Educational Program. Leaflet No. 55, 


United States Office of Education. 5c. 


List of 
States Bureau 
Reprinted 1940, 
Education Bulletin, 


Publications of the United 
of Education 1867-1910. 
United States Office of 
1910, No. 3. 10c. 


Occupational Information and Guidance. 
United States Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 204, 1939. 25c. 


Rights of Labor. Hearings, 76th Cong., 
pursuant to S. Res. 266 (74th 
Congress ) to investigate violations of the 
right of free speech and assembly anu 
interference with the right of labor tu 
organize and bargain collectively. (Edu 
cation and Labor Committee, Senate.) (Y 
4. Ed 8/3: L 11/6/pt. 48). 60c. 


Statistics of Public High Schools, 1937- 
38, Biennial Survey of Education in the 


2d sess., 


United States. United States Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1940, No. 2, Chapter 
Ve toe. 


Trends in Public Assistance, 1933-1939. 
1940. 98 pp. il. Social Security Board, Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics, Bureau 
Report &. 20ec. 


These publications are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE N.E.A. 


Guide to Guidance. Each February this 
comprehensive bibliography of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
provides personnel workers with a care- 
fully annotated list of references to the 
publications for the preceding year in 
the field of student personnel work. 
Enough of the subject matter and point 
of view of the author are presented to 
enable the personnel worker to decide 
whether or not the reference answers his 
need. 

The general classifications included are: 
(1) the current scene; (2) the dean of 
women, adviser to girls, and personnel 
workers; (3) the philosophy of the dean 
or adviser ; (4) organization, adminis- 
tration, and techniques including admis- 


sions, oe extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, Greek letter societies, group coun- 
sling and freshman orientation, health 
service, housing, parent education, place- 
ment, record keeping and reports, social 


life, student aid, student government, test- 
ing programs and techniques ; (5) in- 
dividual student counseling including 
academic adjustment, character training, 
discipline, educational guidance, home re- 
lationships, leadership, leisure and recrea- 
tion, mental hygiene, personality develop- 
ment, religious and moral education, sex 
education, vocational guidance; and (6) 
bibliographies. 70 pp. Price $i. 
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Military Leaves of Absence for Teach- 
ers. Educational Hes Service Circu- 
lar No. 10, 1940. Reports policies in fifty- 
four large cities. 12 pp. 25c. 

Personnel Responsible for Supervision 
of Instruction. National Education As- 
sociation, Research Division and American 
Association of School Administrators. 
Educational Research Service Circular 
No. 11, 1940. December 1940. (Plano- 
graphed). 50c. 

Radio and the Classroom. Department 
of Elementary School Principals mono- 
graph of approximately 100 pages, con- 
taining a series of practical discussions 
by educators experienced in the field of 
education and radio. Prepared by the 
Radio Committee ot the Department, it 
is designed to be of assistance to other 
educators wishing to experiment with ra- 
dio as a tool of learning in the class- 
room. Price 75c. 

Review of Educational Research, De- 
cember, 1940, “Mental Hygiene and Health 
Education.” Price $1.00. 

State Minimum-Salary Standards for 
Teachers, 1940. Information gathered by 
the Research Division on teachers’ mini- 
mum salary laws now in effect in twenty- 
four states. 95 pp. Price 25c. 

Status of Teacher Retirement. A sum- 
mary of the status of state teacher re- 














appearing in the Jan- 


tirement systems 
uary, 1941, Research Bulletin. One sec- 
tion of the bulletin gives the financial 
structure of existing state retirement sys- 
tems; another section gives the finz uncial 
status of the systems; a third will deal 
with statistical facts having to do with 
membership and so forth; and a final 
section will deal with the question of so 
cial security. Price 25c. 

Vitalized Commencement Manual. The 
1941 Manual recently issued, is a 96- 


page publication containing summaries 
of a aoe number of high school and 
junior high school graduation programs 


presented by schools throughout the coun- 
try in 1940. Price 50c. 

The effect of the Hatch Act upon teach- 
ers and other employees is ex- 
plained by a memorandum, “The Hatch 
Act—-What It Means to School Employ- 


school 


ees,” that has been issued by the Re- 
search Division. Single copies are avail- 
able free upon request 

These publications are available from 


Association, 


Washing- 


Education 


Street, N. W., 


the National 
1201 Sixteenth 
ton, 1). C. 


Trends in Retail Sales 


The Department of Commerce indicates 
that the dollar volume of business done 
in 1939 is only 13 per cent lower than 
the dollar volume reached in 1929, This 
13 per cent drop is in a large measure 
balanced by the substantial drop in the 


general price level of consumer goods. 
Therefore, the actual goods and services 
amount to practically those of 1929. This 
price drop, however, is again probably 


gain of 7.2 per cent in popula- 
likely that the sales in 
exceed those of 1929, 
There were some substantial changes in 
the tvpes of stores through which met 
chandise was passed on to the consumer. 
In 1929, 5.3 per cent of all sales were 
made through general stores (including 
food); in 1939 only 1.9 per cent of the 
sales were undertaken in these types of 
stores. In 1929, 3.7 per cent of the sales 
were made through filling stations; in 
1939 this had risen to 6.7 per cent. In 
1929, 4.4 per cent of the sales were made 
through eating and drinking jobs; in 1939, 
8.4 per cent of the sales were made 
through these stores. These changes sub- 
stantiate the facts we already know 
through our personal experience and 
should be of great significance to teachers 
of retailing and related subjects. Detailed 
information may be secured through our 
Bureau of Census, Washington, D. C. 


offset by a 
tion. It is quite 
1940 will actually 


National Policy for Youth 


“The recent social and economic 
changes in the United States have given 
rise to difficulties in the care and educa- 
tion of young people with which the 
existing institutions are quite unprepared 
to deal adequately” says the Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council of 
Education. 

Its news bulletin, Next Steps m Na- 
tional Policy for Youth is available free 
of charge from the Council at 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. This 18 
page bulletin deals with the problem of 
youth in military training camps, vouth 
at home, community recreation, the edu- 
cational problem and most important 
unemployment. 
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_— a a INCREASE FILING EFFICIENCY 
| WITH THE SAFEGUARD PLAN 
PUT I@IE NOE [fees re eo 


| | Globe-Wernicke Safeguard plan. Filing or finding 

























can be done more eafily and efficiently . . . protects R 

SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITING | | valuable correspondence and other material from ak 
Dvorak, Merrick, Ford, and Dealey becoming lost and mis- en ers 
laced...savestime and {an=3— “ 

THROUGH THE SCIENTIFIC drill on letter se- ae [co erty or 
quences in commonly-used words and on_ the : # 
writing of continuous sentences from the first day Safeguard offers Tl 
. . . ; 7 t > 
it is possible for the student to cover the whole the safest, simplest Bice 





and best method of 
| | filing . . . easy to 
| | understand and 





keyboard in four days. Balanced hand stroking, 
time, and motion studies insure easy mastery of 
the keyboard. The book may be used with either 


the Simplified or the Universal keyboard. operate. 

: ; | | FREE... Ask our dealer 
NE ese S ss sie ss a doa wn Wwe $1.76 ler Soane. cleoular, 
ee ee) a ee eee 16 “For Faster Filing and 

. Finding” . . . or write 





direct to us. 


SHORTHAND READING AND | — 
DICTATION EXERCISES S Globe-Wernicke 


Eldridge, Stickney, and Stickney | Offset alarenmedalie) 
Me MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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THE LESSON ARRANGEMENT provides the pupil 
with a daily goal of accomplishment covering 























vocabulary review, shorthand reading, letters to be 
dictated, vocabulary sentences. Review exercises 
every tenth lesson serve both as a rapid dictation 
to increase speed and as a key to the shorthand 
outlines. Vocabulary of over 7300 words and Sea’ 
phrases. secc 
Sk ree Rh esa den awe oe $1.48 mem| 
ee a 1.48 . 
S } 
with © 
WORKBOOK FOR ze the 
at the 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING - 
Comn 
Polishook le 
ege, | 
THIS WORKBOOK OFFERS training in those vari- 
ous duties which secretaries and stenographers are 
called upon to perform in typical office situations. The Q-20 Combination Typing-Bookkeeping Desk a Bu 
It assumes that the pupil is adequately prepared is an outstanding example of the an, os eral ai 
oe eer ‘ ener of special activity furniture in modern schools. ventio 
in shorthand, typewriting, and other basic a. The dual utility of this item makes it a favorite ness 1 
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Representatives from fourteen states 
participated in the successful annual con- 
yention of the Central Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, held April 3-5 in Des 
Moines. This year’s registration was the 
largest ever recorded by the association 
for a meeting in that city, where fifteen 
of its thirty-six conventions have been 
held. 

Thursday’s program was devoted to pri- 
yate school managers, with an informal 
reception Thursday night for all C.C.T.A. 


{ee ae ae 





Meeting 


College, St. Cloud, 
MacDonald of the 
Business Bureau. 
Five round table discussions were held 
Friday afternoon and four on Saturday 
with from 25 to 125 in attendance at each 
one. The annual banquet on Friday eve- 
ning drew more than 200 guests. A new 
feature at this convention = a final 
Saturday luncheon followed by a° general 
session devoted to “What's New in Office 


Machines ?” 


Minnesota; 
Des 


‘Teachers 
and George 
Moines Better 





NEW C.C.T.A. OFFICERS 


Seated, Mildred Elam, 
second vice-president: 


treasurer; 


members. At the first general session on 
Friday morning, Dr. Harry K. Newburn 
set the keynote for the entire convention 
with an address on “Business Education 
in the Modern School.” Other speakers 
at the general sessions included George 
McClellan, Littleford-Nelson School of 
Commerce, Cincinnati; Dr. P. O. Selby, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville; Arnold Schneider, State 


NEA Depart 


“Business Education in Action” is the 
theme that will be woven into every gen- 
eral and special session of the annual con- 
vention of the NEA Department of Busi- 
ness Education, June 30 to July 3, at the 
Touraine Hotel in Boston, according to an 
announcement from President Vii. Gar- 
michael. 
Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, National Asso- 
ciation. of Manufacturers, ‘will speak on 
American Industry and Our Economic 
System in Action” at the first general ses- 
Sion on the afternoon of June 30.  Fol- 
lowing this, sectional meetings will be held 
in the fields of shorthand and typing, 

okkeeping and accounting, office practice 
and clerical skills, consumer and_ social 
usiness education, and selling and dis- 
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Irene Kessler, 
A. E. Aanstad, first vice-president; 


president; Standing, S. J. Shook, 
Harold S. Williams, sec’y. 


Kessler of Gates Waterloo Busi- 
Waterloo, Lowa, was elected 
president of the group for the coming 
year. Other officers are: first vice-presi- 
dent, A. E. Aanstad, Newton High School, 
Newton, Lowa; second vice-president, S. J. 
Shook, Topeka Business College, Topeka, 
Kansas; secretary, Harold S. Williams, 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines; and 
treasurer, Mildred Elam, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines 


Irene 
ness College, 


Plans 


tributive There will be two 
speakers in each followed by a 
panel discussion on the issues raised. 


education. 
sectic yn, 


The general session on the second after- 
noon will be devoted to a panel discussion 
on “The Relationship of Business Edu- 
cation Organizations.” Special sessions 
will then be held in the fields of business 
education and national defense, stand- 
ards in business education, visual aids in 
business education, and personality de- 
velopment, placement and follow-up pro- 
grams. 

G. L. Maxwell, assistant secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission, is 
scheduled to speak on “Learning the Ways 

f Democracy.” 


E.C.T.A. Boston Convention 


As this issue of THE JoURNAL goes to 
press, final plans are being made tor the 
Boston convention of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, to be held 
at the Hotel Statler from Wednesday to 
Saturday of Easter week. The 4th an- 
nual convention of the E.C.T.A. will be 
history when this issue is mailed. 
Elaborate plans are being made for an 
interesting professional program and en- 
joyable social affairs, a report of which 
will appear in the May issue of this maga- 
zine. 
e 


Changes in Tri-State 
Convention Program 
board of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association an- 
nounces several changes in the original 
program for its Spring meeting at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on April 
25 and 26. 

Spencer Irwin, associate editor and for 
eign affairs columnist of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, will speak on “Behind the 
Foreign News” at the convention luncheon 
Saturday noon. Dr. James Thomas, noted 
lecturer originally scheduled to speak, will 
be unable to be present. 

Following Saturday 
meeting, Honorable 
Mayor of « leveland, 
vention greetings in the 
H. Lake, superintendent of 
public schools 

Luncheon reservations 
to Mrs. Willia Brownfield, 


School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The executive 


morning's business 
Edward — Blythin, 
will deliver the con- 
absence of Charles 
the Cleveland 


should be sent 
Glenville Hig] 


Consumer Education Conference 
a 700 delegates from all 
United States attended the three- 
Third National Con- 
Consumer Education held at 
College, Columbia, \lissouri, 


over the 
day session of the 
ference on 
Stephens 
\pril 7 

The sessions Monday after 
noon with a general meeting on “Adapting 
Consumer Education to Specific Needs.” 
Harold S. Sloan, executive director of the 
\lfred P. Sloan Foundation, New York 
City, was chairman. 

Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Washington, 
D. C., presided over Monday night’s 
forum on “Criteria for Evaluating Con- 
sumer Education Materials.” 

Tuesday’s program 
eral meeting in charge of Henry Harap, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. The speaker was 
Ray G. Price of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. The remainder of the day was 
devoted to round-table discussions of con- 
sumer education topics. The consumer 
education dinner at 6:30 P.M. in the 
Tower Hall dining room was followed 
by another general meeting under the di- 
rection of James M. Wood, president of 
Stephens College. Harriet Elliott, chair- 
man of the consumer division of the Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council on Na- 
tional Defense gave the main address of 
the evening. 


oO} ened 


began with a gen- 
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The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free student typewriting test service. 


TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


For the schoo ear 


1940-41 eight tests have been published, together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and scoring 


each test. 


To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results obtained by a group of coOperating teacher. are 




















being published in this JouRNAL. Because of the advancement of the date on which the February test could be given, suticient 
reports of results were not available for last month’s issue of THE JourNAL. The results for the February Straight Copy Test 
appear below. 
RESULTS FOR STRAIGHT COPY TEST—VOLUME VII—FEBRUARY 1941—NUMBER 5 
Year 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 4 
Grade eer ee 10 as) ae 11 11 12 12 11 11 12 12 12 12 
Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 
Erasures* ...... Req. Per. Req. Per. Req. Per. Req. Per. Req Per Req Mer. Req. Req. Per. Req Req 
Periods a week 
LS? eee 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
ear 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
td year .... § 
__ 4th year ....... = , : ae 5 
Length of period** 40-45 __ 60 60 40-45 40-45 40-45 40-45 50-55 50-55 50-55 60 60 40-45 41) 
Number of testees 441 183 244 «#1177 197.1078 279 337 103 522 387 116 231 225 
Range . 0-54 0-41 0-41 (0-53 «12-64 0-86 0-65 7-55 0-55 0-55 10-55 10-50 17-55 60 
Percentiles : ie 7 
ESS 37 36 34 36 32 36 41 50 46 50 44 36 47 47 47 49 50 
90 30 35 31 32 30 32 38 46 41 45 41 34 44 44 44 47 48 
BSo Gatahekes 25 34 29 29 29 31 37 43 39 43 39 33 42 42 43 { 47 
lS eae 24 33 27 2 28 28 36 42 37 42 37 32 40) 41 42 44 $5 
(AE See 23 32 26 25 26 26 35 41 36 40 36 30) 39 39 41 4 $4 
7 eee 22 30 25 23 25 25 34 40 35 39 34 29 38 37 39 $2 $3 
bh Peaster 21 29 24 22 24 24 33 39 33 38 33 28 37 36 38 i 42 
SE ieee 20 27 23 21 23 23 32 37 32 37 32 27 36 34 37 41 4] 
_ Pe ee rere 19 26 22 20 22 22 31 36 31 36 3 25 35 33 36 ) 4() 
oe aae 18 25 21 19 21 21 30 35 30 35 30 23 34 32 35 38 3 
EE Pa 17 23 20 18 20 20 29 34 2% 34 29 22 33 31 34 37 38 
40 16 22 19 17 19 19 28 3 27 33 28 21 32 30 33 36 37 
35 15 21 18 16 18 18 27 32 26 32 27 20 31 29 31 35 
3() 14 20 17 15 17 17 26 31 25 31 26 19 30) 28 30) 34 5 
25 13 18 16 14 16 14 25 30 24 30 25 18 29 27 28 4 
20 12 17 5 13 15 13 24 29 22 28 24 16 28 4) 26 32 
15 11 16 13 12 13 11 23 27 21 27 23 12 26 24 24 3 2 
10 10 11 11 11 11 9 21 23 20 26 21 8 24 23 2() 2 
5 8 6 9 5 8 5 18 20 16 23 18 3 22 21 17 27 29 
* Req. Erasures Required. Not Per. = Erasures Not Permitted. ** In minutes. 
Comments on any phase of the Bureau's testing program should be addressed to the Typewriter Educational Research Burcau, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Catholic Typing Contest International Commercial Ideas for Duplicated Papers 
Fifty-eight Catholic secondary schools Schools Contest The National Duplicated Paper .\-soci- 
with a total of 2,290 contestants in 23 The Ninth Annual International Com- ation has compiled a 19417 [dea Book irom 
states participated in the ninth annual mercial Schools Contest will be held at pages composed and produced individually 
+ very J. j ~ >< - ~ > r > . “4° > . a fF 4 > . - oT . 
Every Pupil contest sponsored by the the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on June 19 by the staffs of those school papers ich 


Catholic High School Typists Association 
on March 13. 


A championship trophy was awarded to 
the highest ranking school according to 
class median in both the novice and ama- 
teur divisions of classes A and B. The 
ten highest contestants in each of the four 
divisions received certificates and the win- 
ner in each of these divisions received, in 
addition, a special key award. 


Trophy winners were: 
Novice, Class A 
First: St. Gabriel High School, Glendale, Ohio. 


Second: Cathedral High. School, Crookston, 
Minnesota. 
Third: Assumption High School, Dwight, 
Nebraska. 


Amateur, Class A 
First: St. Gabriel High School, Glendale, Ohio. 
Second: St. John Academy, Wichita, Kansas. 
Third; St. Joseph’s Commercial School, Chicago. 
Novice, Class B 
First: St. High 
Indiana. 
Second: St. Mary’s Parochial High School, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
Third: Regina High School, Norwood, Ohio. 


Amateur, Class B 
First: Regina High School, Norwood, Ohio. 
Second: Trinity High School, River Forest, 
Illinois. 
Third: St. Peter High School, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Francis School, Lafayette, 
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and 20. All entries must be made not 
later than ten days preceding the date of 
the contest. 

There are three divisions for each con- 
test subject: Division 1, secondary 
schools (junior and senior, public, pa- 
rochial and private); Division 2, business 
colleges; and Division 3, accredited col- 
leges and universities. Tests will be di- 
vided into three classes—novice, amateur, 
and open—and will cover the following 
subjects: shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, machine calculation, and dictat- 
ting machine transcription. 

Also scheduled on the contest program 
are the official 1941 World Champion 
Typewriting Events to determine the 
World Champions in the amateur, novice, 
portable typewriting and dictating machine 
classes. The professional one hour type- 
writing event, a part of the program for 
a number of years until last year, is being 
resumed this year. 

Detailed information about registration, 
entry blanks, rules and regulations may be 
secured from Contest Manager W. C. 
Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois. 


have been judged outstanding during the 
year. The book, which will contain aids 
and suggestions for those interested in the 
duplication of school papers, will be ready 
for distribution by the 20th of this month. 

This service is an addition to the 
monthly Exchange and Supplementary 
Criticism which are published by thie < 
sociation. Each issue of a member's paper 
is sent to the association for criticism and 
at the close of the school year these pa- 
pers are judged for the qualities of me- 
chanical work, journalistic work and com- 
munity value. According to Blanche M. 
Wean, chairman of the group, certificates 
are then sent to schools which have pro- 
duced outstanding papers throughout the 
year. 


Accounting Teachers Meet 


The Accounting and Business Adminis- 
tration sections of the Southwestern 5So- 
cial Science Association held a joint meet- 
ing in Dallas, Texas, on April 11 and 12. 
The program consisted of talks on ac- 
counting and bookkeeping by prominent 
educators, followed by group discussions 
on each subject. 
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Richardson Named 
State Supervisor 


The State Education Department at Al- 
bany, New York, announces the appoint- 
ment of Paul B. Richardson as state su- 
pervisor of distributive education, assigned 
to the Bureau of Business Education. 

Mr. Richardson has had varied school 
and store experience which will assist him 
in developing cooperative, part-time, and 
evening school programs in the merchan- 
dising field. A graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio, he served for four 
years as a high school teacher while tak- 
ing graduate work at The University of 
Chicago. He sine ode his Master’s de- 
gree in merchandising at the New York 
University Graduate School of es 
Since that time, Mr. Richardson has been 
connected with large retailing concerns in 
New York City, Washington, D. C., and 
Albany. 


Miss Reynolds on College Staff 


The School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota at Grand Forks 
announces the addition to its faculty of 
Bertha Reynolds, former commercial in- 
structor at the Grand Forks High School. 

Miss Reynolds has had teaching experi- 
ence in the high schools of Colorado and 
Mississippi. She holds a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Mississippi State Teachers Col- 
lege at Hattiesburg, and a Master’s degree 
from the University of Denver. 
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College Name Changed 


By state legislative act the name of the 
New River State College in Montgomery, 
West Virginia, has been changed to the 
West Virginia Institute of Technology. 
The act will mean no great change for the 
school’s department of commerce, but 
rather increased emphasis on this work. 
The chief difference in status is that for- 
merly the college was completely _ 
the direction of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, whereas it now operates under spe- 
cific law. 

« 


Consumer Education Yearbook 


The National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus has published a year- 
book of the proceedings of the 1940 
Business-Consumer Relations Conference. 
The book contains some significant con- 
tributions to the literature of consumer 
education and should be read by all those 
who wish to be in the know in this 
special area of subject matter. 

Dr. John M. Cassels’ “Qualification of 
Consumer Thinking” is a “contribution to 
the delimitation of the field. Dr. Ed- 
ward Reich’s “Selling to the Customer 
Versus Selling to the Consumer” is an 
urgent plea for fair play. “Why Is Con- 
sumer Education Different?” by Dr. Helen 
Judy Bond differentiates consumer educa- 
tion from similar types of subject mat- 
ler presented in the schools. In addi- 
tion there are articles by Mrs. Saidie Orr 
Dunbar, Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, Dr. Ken- 
neth Dameron and others. 
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Rudy Goes to York, Pennsylvania 


S. Gordon Rudy, principal and head of 
the business education department of the 
Enola, Pennsylvania, High School, has 
been elected director of business educa- 
tion in the William Penn Senior High 
School, York, Pennsylvania. The new po- 
sition is effective July first. 

Mr. Rudy is a graduate of Beckley Col 
lege, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, of Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, and of 
Elizabethtown College, — Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania. He received his Master’s 
degree from New York University and 


Mr. Rudy 


has attended Pennsylvania State College 
and Lebanon Valley College Extension 
courses, 

\n active member in professional or- 
ganizations, Mr. Rudy was_ recently 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators’ Association. He is a 
member of Delta Pi Epsilon, graduate 
honor fraternity in business education. 


° 


N. A. B. T. T. 1. Bulletins 


An announcement in the February issue 
of THE JouRNAL relative to the bulletins 
of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions omitted the 
statement that the bulletins are available 
at 25 cents each. As a result, an impres- 
sion seems to have been created that 
copies may be secured merely by request- 
ing them. 

The secretary of the organization, H. 
M. Doutt of the University of Akron, 
\kron, Ohio, will be glad to send free a 
list of issues still available for distribu- 
tion. Orders, however, should be accom- 
panied by remittance in coin, small de- 
nomination stamps, check, or money order. 


New Council Affiliate 


The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation announces the addition of the Tri- 
State Commercial Education Association 
to its growing list of member associations. 
The new affiliate draws its membership 
from western Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia. 

\ report on the final plans for the 
Spring meeting of the Tri-State Associa- 
tion to be held April 25th and 26th ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


Bonde Advanced 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Edwin Bonde, commercial instructor in 
the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Central High 
School since 1924, was recently appointed 
to the office of the dean of boys at that 
school. 

Before going to Tulsa, Mr. Bonde was 
head of the commercial department in the 
high school at Mandan, North Dakota. A 
graduate of North Texas State Teachers 
College at Denton, he received his M. A 
degree from the University of North Da 
kota, Grand Forks. 
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Office Workers’ Institute 


The second annual institute for office 
workers will be held at the University 
of New Hampshire at Durham in July 
Special intensive courses, planned to take 
‘are of the needs of office workers, will 
be offered. The work is planned particu- 
larly for employed bookkeepers, stenog 
raphers, secretaries, and clerical workers, 
and for the temporarily unemployed who 
wish to “brush up” on the skills included 
in the courses offered. 

The institute is under the direction of 
Doris Tyrrell, assistant professor of sec- 
retarial science in the department of eco- 
nomics, University of New Hampshire, 
from whom complete information about 
the courses to be offered may be obtained 


Effective Window Display 


\ window display showing a complete 
transcription layout and equipment used in 
an up-to-date business office setup recently 
appeared in the window of the power 
company in Duluth, Minnesota, to acquaint 
the general public with the secretarial and 
business management course offered at 
Duluth Junior College. 

The exhibit preceded and followed the 
annual “College Day” on which events are 
scheduled for the general public, parents 
and high school students. Material for 
the exhibit was donated by seven office 
equipment companies. 

\ccording to F. M. Lichtenheld of the 
school’s department of business, college 
and high school commercial department 
heads are apt to neglect the matter of 
adequate public relations. He advocates 
more extended use of the window display, 
the press, and radio to keep the general 
public informed of the department’s pro- 
gram and activities. 

° 


Business Education Bibliography 


The secretarial training class under the 
direction of Mary Ferro of State Teach- 
ers College, Saint Cloud, Minnesota, has 
recently put out a very extensive bibliog- 
raphy of literature in business education. 

The publication of this tvpe of bulletin 
is to activity for students in various 
types of office practice classes. It is use- 
ful to all students in college and to those 
who may use the college library facilities. 

\. E. Schneider, director of the depart- 
ment, has given evidence of fine leadership 
in encouraging the staff to work on this 
type of project. 
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Modern Texts for 


D. C. HEATH 








Correlated 


Dictation and Transcription 
FORKNER, OSBORNE, & O’BRIEN 


é 
Stuart Typing, Second Edition 


ESTA ROSS STUART 
€ 


BLISS AND ROWE 


Everyday Law 


Essentials of Business 
Arithmetic 


BOSTON 


KANZER AND SCHAAF 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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oma 
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Modern Classes 








ATLANTA 
A a eT 


AND COMPANY 





PREPARES your pupils for perfect transcription. 
Effectively correlates all the necessary element.— 
shorthand, typing, spelling, usage, punctuation, 
vocabulary, syllabication, letter style studies. Strokes 
counted on all typing and_ shorthand 
Practical reference and style manual covering t)\e 
daily needs of the stenographer. Gregg Ed. 


materi:!, 


THIS EDITION is a complete revision, with may 
new features, including more specific provision {+r 
personal use, and new style studies. Complete aid 
two-book editions. Workbooks I and II. Teach: ’s 
Manual. 


PRESENTS those aspect of business law of great: st 
social and vocational value to the pupil. Actiy.ty 
Notebook. Helpful Teacher’s Manual. 


BASED on real business situations. Abundant pri)- 
lem, drill, and review material. Teacher’s Manu 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 








A FOUNDATION COURSE 
FOR ALL BUSINESS STUDENTS 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 
by 


Charles H. Langer, Ph. B., C.P.A. 


Here in compact form is an abundance of material which 
stenographers, secretaries, clerks, bookkeepers—all persons 
entering a business office—should have. 

Business in its broad aspect and the form and functioning 
of our economic organization is covered first. Then fol- 
lows treatments of the procedures and practices found in 
the various departments of business, such as the financial, 
purchasing, selling, labor, payroll, and administrative. 

In addition to the comprehensive treatment of the func- 
tions of each department, the interdependence and inter- 
relations of departments are discussed. Profuse illus- 
trations of business papers and office devices make clear 
the purpose of such instruments. 


Educators have welcomed Office Procedure and 
Practice because it fills an important gap in com- 
merce courses—a knowledge of how things are 
done in business. 


We will gladly send this modern work for ninety days’ 
examination upon request. 


328 South Michigan Avenue 





WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 





Chicago, III. 








A RICH VARIETY OF APPLICATIONS 








| problem is built around some actual situation. 


PERSONAL PRACTICAL 
AND SOCIAL VOCATIONAL 
APPLICATIONS APPLICATIONS 





20™ CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION — CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


The new eighteenth edition is carefully planned to provide 2 


rich variety of applications. For example, the authors cover 


bookkeeping and record keeping as applied to the individual, h's 





family, social organizations, and to the businessman. All the dis 
Every 






cussions in the textbook are based on real situations. 
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wThe arithmetic, for example, 


‘and simple interest as used ‘ 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS, by George 
H. Van Tuyl, New York: American 
Book Company, 502 pp. $1.52. 


This 1940 text by the widely known 
author, George H. Van Tuyl, maintains 
the high standard which his books have 
held for so many years. This new book 
has taken full consideration of the most 
recent developments in the teaching of 
arithmetic. 

Mathematics of Business is funda- 
mentally new and outstanding in its ap- 
proach and content to this basic subject. 
This text starts out with the assumption 
that pupils need to know why arithmetic 
is so important in any business education 
program. The importance of arithmetic 
is readily recognized when pupils are 
made to understand that most large busi- 
ness firms and a constantly increasing 
number of smaller firms give a business 
arithmetic test to prospective employees. 

The use of some of these tests at the 
beginning of the arithmetic course is one 
of the quickest ways to show the student 
what business requires and at the same 
time to determine the pupil’s weaknesses 
in arithmetic. 

The teacher's key provides specific sug- 
gestions and complete solutions to all 
problems. The syllabus and_ teaching 
guide gives timed studies and teaching 
suggestions, 

e 


WHEN | GO TO WORK, by Ruth M. 
Twiss, Boston: Ginn and Company, 143 
pp. $.72. 


textbook-workbook is pre- 
pared especially to meet the needs and 
abilities of the nonacademic student. Fol- 
lowing the study of each occupation there 
is exercise material which includes gen- 
eral questions on the narrative, drill in 
simple arithmetic, questions on qualifica- 
tions for the occupation, problems based 
on the occupation, and word study. 

Each section of this book is built 
around a type of position that students of 
the nonacademic group may some day 
fill—the service-station attendant, the 
waitress, the barber, the beauty-parlor 
operator, the usher, the bell-boy, the 
dairy worker, the factory worker, etc. 
Occupations of interest to both boys and 
girls are included. 

Each assignment is a step toward the 
training of the student to make his own 
living. The value which employers place 
upon honesty, accuracy, and fidelity and 
the importance of having proper health 
habits, of cultivating hobbies, and of 
wisely using leisure time are given special 
consideration. 

This workbook is extremely simple, 
with the vocabulary well within the com- 
of the nonacademic group. 
the exercise material is likewise simple. 
is confined 
the simplest processes, including fun- 
mental operations, fractions, percentage, 
‘on the job.” 


This new 
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THE SECRETARY’S HANDY-AID, by Anne 
Saum, New York: M. Gancel Co., Inc., 
224 pp. $1.00. 


This booklet, which easily fits into a 
pocketbook or purse, is an epitome of all 
the knowledges and skills needed by the 
successful office worker. It is designed tc 
serve as a ready guide which will assist 
the office worker in planning and execut- 
ing her daily duties. It presupposes tech- 
nical training in the skills essential to the 
secretarial position, and directs the em- 
ployee in the application of these skills to 
the situations which confront the worker 
each day in the business office. Essentially, 
its aim is to increase the value of the 
employee to the employer through efficient 
use of time, of skills, and of working 
materials. If this is accomplished, the 
employee will have succeeded in increas- 
ing her own _— value, thus adding im- 
measurably to her own personal satisfac- 
tion. 

This book would serve excellently as a 
prize or graduation gift to all commercial 
graduates in secondary schools and _pri- 
vate schools and especially to prospective 
secretarial workers 

e 


CUES FOR YOU, by Mildred Graves Ryan 
(Student Edition), New York: D. Ap- 
maid Company, 300 _ pp. 

1.50. 


You will enjoy the chattiness of this 
book as a guide to correct social be- 
havior. It is particularly well adapted to 
the needs of the adolescent boy and girl. 
The discussions are stimulating and the 
illustrations are interesting and appro- 
priate. 

Self-analysis tests are a feature of this 
text and offer a splendid opportunity for 
self-evaluation and self-improvement. The 
suggested class activities which are a part 
of the treatment of each chapter are un- 
usually well selected. They furnish an op- 
portunity for the practical application of 
good manners and good appearance in a 
constantly changing world. This training 
is particularly necessary as personal ad- 
justment to others presents one of the 
most important factors in success. 

2 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF ORGANIZA- 
TION, ADMINISTRATION AND FUNC- 
TIONS OF PRIVATE _ BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
by Jay W. Miller, Cincinnati: South- 
aan Publishing Company, 95 pp. 
.67. 


This book is the Ed. D. document of Dr. 
Miller accepted in 1939 at Temple Uni- 
versity. It deals with the history, organ- 
ization, supervision and regulation, in- 
come, scolarships, enrollment, curricu- 
lum, faculty, equipment of private busi- 
ness schools. It is the only complete sur- 
vey of private business schools available 
to date and therefore all people interested 
in this particular aspect of business edu- 
cation will want to read it. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, by Kenneth 
B. Haas, New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 310 pp. $2.00. 

This 
the literature of 


book is a major contribution to 
business education. It 
will be invaluable to all distributive edu- 
cation state officials, teachers, teacher 
trainers, heads of commercial departments, 
city supervisors, retailing coordinators, 
merchants, and store training personnel 
interested in the field of distributive edu- 
cation. More generally, the book will be 
valuable to anyone interested in the dis- 
tributive phase of vocational or business 
pase 
Part I gives a summary of the need for 
distributive education on various levels 
of learning. Part II presents methods for 
promoting and organizing distributive edu- 
cation programs for adults. Part III deals 
with the organization and administration 
of distributive education. There are very 
extensive appendices which give all kind 
of outlines, reading scales, report forms, 
and the like which will be highly useful 
to those engaged in distributive education. 
The book is not only new in organiza- 
tion and form but is also the first and only 
complete ap oe for teacher training in 
this field of business education which has 
become so prominent in the last four 
years. 
° e 
MERCHANDISING GUIDE, by M. David 
Potter, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 150 pp. $2.00. 


This book was written to give the buy- 
er and merchandise man a working under- 
standing of basic principles of retail mer- 
chandising. Its primary object is to show 
how these principles are applied with 
simple and practical illustrations. 

How to figure markup yourself; how to 
plan and distribute your purchases sO as 
to secure a planned average markup; how 
to make a merchandise plan; and how 
to determine the “open-to- buy” are ex- 
plained with the use of concise illustra- 
tions which will be easily understood by 
anyone who has some familiarity with re- 
tail stores. The successful merchandiser 
must know the retail method; he must be 
thoroughly familiar with the effect of 
markdowns on original markup and gross 
margin, also be able to determine the 
maximum markdown within the plan of 
a current operation. It is the purpose of 
this book to explain the necessary pro- 
cedures of these merchandising tools in 
such a practical manner that their full 
significance will be readily mastered. Any- 
one who can add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide can do all of the figure work re- 
quired so as to be sure that his merchan- 
dising decisions will be made on a sound 
basis for profitable operation. 

As the object of the book is practical, 
so its method is specific. It takes situa- 
tions that the user will constantly deal 
with and shows by illustrative examples, 
the definite procedures for handling them. 
Groups of problems that are given will 
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develop confidence in the reader to apply 
the same method in similar situations. 

This book will be useful as a reference 
book for high school students and as a 
text-guide for college students. It should 
be especially useful for teachers and 
teacher trainers in the field of distribu- 
tive education under the terms of the 
George-Deen Act. 


DO YOU WANT TO BECOME AN AC- 
COUNTANT?, by Thomas W. Byrnes 
and K. Lanneau Baker, New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 189 pp. 
$1.50. 


The book has been specially written for 
the high school senior, the college under- 


graduate, and the beginner already in 
business, by partners in an accounting 
firm in New York City who have also 


been teaching the subject for a number of 
years. They are in a position to know 
both the students’ requirements and the 
business aspects of the profession. They 
offer: 

1. A clear discussion of the functions 
of accounting, its place in the business 
world, its social and legal responsibilities. 

2. A survey of the actual work of the 
C.P.A. at all stages of his progress from 
beginner to Staff Senior, Staff Super- 
visor, and Principal. 

3. Advice on the personal 
desirable in public and private 
ants. 

4. A step by step analysis of academic 
preparation, with a model study program. 
5. How to go about getting a position, 
and just what the novice may expect to 
encounter in his early training. 

6. Full details of the C.P.A. examina- 
tion, how to prepare for it, and the re- 
quirements of New York State as typical. 

7. Comparative opportunities in large 
and small organizations. 


aptitudes 
account- 


PRINCIPLES OF INLAND TRANSPORTA- 
TION, Third Edition, by Stuart Daggett, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 906 pp. 
$4.00. 


This book should have a place in every 
high school and college library in which 
courses in economic geography or trans- 
portation are given. While it would not 
serve ordinarily as a textbook for teacher- 
training students, it is invaluable as a 
reference. 

For more than a decade, in two different 


editions, this has been one of the most 
popular texts in the field. It has now 
been thoroughly revised. It is better 


adapted than ever before to the college 
course in transportation. There are new 
chapters on railroad classification and tar- 
iffs, theories of location, coordination, 
labor, finance, regulation of air transport, 
and national transportation policies. Coal 
and steel have been substituted for cotton 
in the discussion of commodity move- 
ments. Wherever possible the discussion 
in the earlier portions has been simplified 
by transferring the consideration of com- 
plicated situations to later sections. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS, by Lewis 
A. Froman assisted by Harlan Mc- 
Cracken, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 702 pp. $2.50. 

A college textbook for use in the fresh- 
man or sophomore years with illustrative 
material taken from the actual economic 
life of college students wherever possible. 
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= Unit-Directed Study Pro- 


cedure, obert Scott Elwood, ulletin 
XXX\ n, "Mauer 157, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, 50 pp. 


e 
Typewriting, by Genevieve A. 
New York: The 
$1.96. 


Comprehensive 
Tayes and Ivy A. Monk, 
Macmillan Company; 262 pp. 

o 

Alliston Cragg, 

271 pp. $2.25. 


Need Some Money?, by 
York: Harper & Brothers, 


Do You 
New 


For the Support of a System of Free Common 
Schools, 3ulletin of the Committee on State 
Aid of the The Educational Conference Board, 


Albany, New York; 29 pp. Single copies, 10c; 
in packages of 50—S5c each. 
. 


Instructor’s Manual for The Strategy of Job Find- 
ing, by John T. Lynch, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 88 pp. Free to teachers upon pur- 
chase of text. 


. 

Merchandising Guide, by M. David Potter, New 
‘ork: The Ronald Press Company; 150 pp. 
$2.00. 

e 


Motivation of Retailing Subjects in High Schools, 
by Hilda Meius, New York: New York Uni- 
versity, School of Retailing, Washington Square, 
New York; 53 pp. $1.00. 


1941 Manual of Federal Income ai 
Profits Tax Procedure, 27th 
the LaSalle Extension University, 
Vogel and R. W. Bergner (Editors) 
LaSalle Extension Uurversity, 319 py 


Store 
Griffith, and Pres 
Prentice-Hall, Inc 


Grace 


York: 


3risco, 

son; New 
$1.60. 
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The Organization and Functioning 

Banking in 
Megraph, New York: 

Council for the Study of 

pp. Soft covers. 


American 


. 
You and How 
Brooke, New \ 
Inc. . 304 py 


The Right Job for 
Esther Eberstadt 
and Noble Publishers, 


e 
Takes to Make Good in 
Hamilton, Public Affairs 
Public Affairs Com: 
Plaza, New York, N 
$3 for 3¢ 
each o1 


What It 
Samuel L. 
No. 53, 1941; 
30 Roc kefeller 
in se rie S aS me ge azine s. 
for 12. Back issues 10c 
Quantity rates ave aaaae, 


When I Go to Work, 
Ginn and Company, 


143 pp. $.72 
Workbook for Sopuebiniad Training, } \ 
J. Polishhook, New York: Amer 

Company, 180 pp. $.56. 
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$2.50 
Salesmanship Gia Edition), Norris 
Robin 
<= pp. 
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binders. 


inserted and easily removed. 


$1.75 each, 


512 Brooks Building 





Pcie indbens or 
The JOURNAL 


You can keep your file of The Journal of Business Education 
handy and intact by the use of one of the new 10-issue 
Binder holds a year’s copies—keeps them clean 
and prevents marring, misuse, and misplacement. 
you need some particular article for reference, you can 
turn to it without delay or bother. 


When 


Binders are gold stamped with the title of the magazine 
on both backbone and front cover. They are bound in an 
attractive shade of green artificial leather. Individual copies 
of the magazine are held in place by flexible steel rods 
which hook into the binder at top and bottom, yet are easily 


Magazines Lie Flat When 
Binder is Open 





Binders are packed carefully and will be 
shipped anywhere in the United States at 
including delivery charges. 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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kz ery Executive 


has the Right to Expect 
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UNDERWOOD SAYS TO 
EXECUTIVES EVERYWHERE: 


“There’s a Picture of You 


In Every Letter You Write’”’ 


Schools that teach typewriting show 
a keen interest in Underwood's new 
1941 campaign designed to create a 
higher appreciation of good typing. 

Underwood, of course, has spe- 
cialized in better typed letters. 
There are years of research back of 
Underwood's cleaner-cut typing, 
Underwood's precision alignment. 
Many top executives insist that their 
letters be typed on an Underwood. 

Underwood's better typing quali 
ties are demonstrated convincingly 
ina unique “Letter for Letter Test” 
that is being shown before execu- 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 





ease - ie 





I ask you to consider using an Underwood for your 
correspondence because I know it will produce bet- 
ter looking letters in less time and with greater 
tters that will reflect the soundness, 
etebility end character of this Company. 





tives throughout the country. If you 
are interested in the subject of better 
letters you will be interested in this 
simple test. Telephone our nearest 
Branch for a demonstration. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood -Zpes Better Letters 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 





The Underwood Master Typewriter, with the famous 
Champion Keyboard, Dual Touch Tuning, Sealed Action 
Frame, Keyboard Tabulator and many other out- 
standing features. Underwood has produced and sold 
more than five million standard, office-size typewriters. 





THIS REMINGTON MODEL SEVENTEEN RATES A TOP T. Q.* FOR HAVING 


MORE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES THAN ON ALL OTHER TYPEWRITERS COMBINED! 


m® FEATURE-FOR-FEATURE, Remington’s 
Model Seventeen rates the highest T.Q. 
over all other makes, 29 to 9!...no doubt 
that this machine is the most efficient 
standard typewriter made. It will do more 
things and do them swifter, always main- 
taining the highest printwork values 
attainable. 

When you begin to type on this new 
marvel you will undergo a series of thrill- 
ing experiences from the moment you 
touch the keys. The Seventeen is regulated 
to your touch with Touch Regulator for 
completely personalized typing. From the 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
TYPEWRITER DIVISION 


“TYPEWRITER namin 
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Jam Trip Lever for releasing collided \eys 
to Lightest Carriage Return, Page End 
Indicator, Plastic Keys, Segment Shift, and 
many other of twenty entirely excliisive 
features your progress in teaching and 
learning will be faster and from a mini- 
mum amout of effort. 

Our nearest representative will gladly 
arrange for a free demonstration at your 
call. Get in touch with him now. To see 
and to operate is to know the tremendous 
benefits this latest Remington Standard 
Typewriter ... Model Seventeen... can 
bring you. 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


Read about “Lucky Lucy” and her Model Seventeen. This !6- 
page Book is yours for the asking and contains the T.Q. Quiz for 
Teachers, Secretaries and Office Managers. Write to Remington 
Rand Inc. School Dept., Typewriter Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 








